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Teachers of Lip-Reading 


Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in lip-reading during the summer months, either at their 


homes or while traveling, or who are willing to assist in forming a small c in their respective cities, can learn 
petent teachers by addressing the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. _? 


Miss Lucy E. Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Miss Mary D. Suter, 
3026 N St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 
Lip-reading Classes at Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, September and October. 
3665 Washington St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Miss Mary N. Walker, .. 
1020 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicage Scheel of Lip-Handing 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons 
Small Classes 
Conversation Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
117 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 


Miss Avondale N. Gordon, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
1323 Fidelity Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Louise Howell, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
731 Osborn Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miss Grace K. Wadleigh, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, — 
East Berkshire, Vermont. 


Miss Mary Dugane, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, — 
T. N. Club, 47 W. 44th Street, New York. 


Miss Kate E. High, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
147 North Tenth Street, Reading, Pa. 


Miss Evalyn B. Heizer, ij 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, — 
Y. W.C.A.,329 Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie, 
The Muller-Walle School of PRES 
73 Estey Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Instruction in Lip-Reading 


Private and class lessons in Lip-Reading 
to the adult deaf and hard-of-hearing. Day 
and evening conversation and practice classes, 
Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training 
course. Ljip-reading entertainments. 

The School is also represented by teachers, 
throughout the United States and sends 
teachers anywhere on request and guarantee. 


Ask for Circulars. 


| Bhe 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
(Incorporated ) 
Edward B. Nitehie, B.A., Principal | 


18-20 E. 41st St., New York City 


Mr. Nitchie is the author of Lip-Reading: ?rinciples and 
Practice ($/.50 net, postage extra), published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., the most widely used text book on lip-reading, a han 
for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from the 
School or through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 


Mille-Wall School of Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf Adult 


13th Season 


Theaim ofthe Miller-Walle Method 
is to teach the pupil to follow all gen- 
eral conversation. This method, in 
distinction to other methods, regards 
the Movements of the organs of speech 
the important factor. In normal 
speech, positions are of such momen- 
tary duration as to be hardly percep- 
tible, and little time is spent in mas- 
tering positions; the pupil is trained 
from the first lesson to follow move- 
ments. 

Instruction private and in class. 


Conversation lessons and lectures 
for advanced pupils. 
Normaltrainingcourse for teachers, 
Circulars sent upon application to 


Miss MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal, 
601 Pierce Bldg., 


Copley Square, 

Boston, Mass.” 
“ The Maller-W alle Method of Lip-Reading for the Deaf (Brahe 
Lip-Reading System), by Martha E. An, is a new work intended 


ice, $2, postage extra, orders to the 


for both teacher and pupil, and as a guide book for self-instraction® 
home.” Pr 
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THE RENO MARGULIES SCHOOL 


(For Children with Defective Hearing) 
532-534 West 187th Street, New York City 


Mrs. A. Reno Margulies, who spent eight months 
in Rome with Dr. Montessori, has incorporated in her 
work for the deaf all that modern education has given 
to the hearing child. 


The Montessori Children’s House and Training Class for 


pee ~ | Teachers, a part of the Reno Margulies School for 
in| eae the Deaf for two years, will be conducted by Mrs. 


A MONTESSORI GROUP IN THE RENO Margulies as a separate school at 673 West End Avenue 
MARGULIES SCHOOL (near 93d Street) on October Ist. 
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TORRESDALE HOUSE 
TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
’ American Montessori Teacher-Training School 


Besides the Full Montessori Course, psy- 
chology, general method, phonetics, ete,, 
trainers at Torresdale are instructed by a 
trained kindergartner in the use of such — 
stories, kindergarten games, gifts, and occu- 
pations as have been found suttable for use 
in the American Montessori School. 

Diploma upon graduating. Full particulars 
upon application to the Directress, Mrs. J. 
Scott Anderson. 


_ Miss ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


' and Children with Imperfect Hearing, 
Macon, Georgia. 


A small boarding and day school, using speech exclusively in all departments, with 
up-to-date methods, specially trained teachers, individual instruction, and refined home life. 
Children of four years received. College preparation. An ideal climate for deaf children. 


Lip-READING TO ADULTS. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
THE DAVIDSON SCHOOL OF 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
S. G. Davidson, A. M., Lit. D., Director. Emma Florence West Davidson. 
TAMWORTH, N. H. 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


( 

1 

l 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children \ 
prepared for hearing schools. The school is in the sub- I 
t 

¢ 

t 


urbs of the City of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address, 


Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 
a 
PRIVATE HOME SCHOOL Ic 
This School offers all advantages of Z.aclusively Oral Training and of a well-supervised | t 
Home for Boys and Girls who are too deaf to attend schools for normal children. n 
The policy and scope of this school have been approved by an Advisory Council of prominent te 
Ear Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for announcement. tc 
Second School Year—September 22, 1915, to June 14, 1916. “ 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, S. €. Cor. Vandeventer Ave. and Westminster Place, ST. LOUIS, MO.) 
ETHEL M. HILLIARD, Pu. B., PRINCIPAL RUTH PAXSON, SECRETARY 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DEAF GIRL 


Y LIFE is not so devoid of pleas- 

ure and of the sense of the beauti- 
ful as some of my readers may think. 
We who are deaf enjoy to even greater 
extent than our hearing brothers those 
things which present themselves to the 
sight, the touch, or any other sense. It 
is not my purpose, however, to tell you 
what enjoyments I, as a perfectly normal 
human being, minus the sense of hearing, 
possess, but rather to recount to you the 
steps by which this education in the art 
of living has come to me. 

I had as dear and sympathetic a mother 
as any child could have, and I bear the 
same memories of childish mishaps, 
broken dolls, cut fingers, and the bumps 
kissed to take the hurt away. Yet my 
life was not like that of the average 
child of those years. I played alone with 
my toys, acting out the life about me, 
talking to my dolls in a weird meaning- 
less jargon which only the dolls under- 
stood, and they did not always obey! I 
was petted, and had every luxury, for 
my parents pitied me. But I was not 
taught any of the little household duties 
so valuable to the growing child. I was 
deaf, and, therefore my mother thought 
that I could not do any of the things 
another child of the same age could do. 
During those years before I began school, 
I remember how I watched my mother 
as she engaged in her household tasks, 
longing to help, to handle the things she 
touched; but I did not know how, and 
my mother did not know that she could 
teach me. 

When I was six years old my mother 
took me to school, the State School for 
the Deaf. I had sometimes been on a 
train, but there were so many things I 


saw now that my childish mind pondered 
over, and could find no explanation for. 
Especially do I remember wondering 
how my mother knew what the man in 
the blue coat and brass buttons was say- 
ing. In my mind there was only a vague 
idea that a man whose appearance was 
pleasing to my childish eye was telling 
or showing my mother something which 
I had no means of understanding. I did 
not realize that his voice was lost to me; 
that my sphere of intercourse with the 
world was smaller than hers. But I 
wondered, vaguely. 

We came to the school and I saw 
other little girls, smiling, happy. Yet I 
knew something was not just right, for 
my mother’s face was clouded. That 
afternoon she left me—my mother, who 
had never gone away from me before. [ 
did not understand, and I tried to go 
with her, but she gently pushed me into 
the arms of some one, and went away. 

Little by little I settled into the life at 
school, and I was happy. Somehow I 
understood these people, and my mind 
was active in the new and changed sur- 
roundings. In school we were taught 
occupations, and our fingers were gently 
taught to mould in clay, fold papers, and 
to sew pretty designs in bright-colored 
thread. 

One day the teacher gathered us around 
her and we sat very quietly. Then she 
made a certain movement with her lips. 
We tried to do the same, and she smiled 
encouragement. But that did not seem 
to be what she wanted. She got up and 
hopped on one foot. Then she looked 
at me, and I knew she wanted me to do 
the same. She said again that same 
word. It was “hop.” Each child did 
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this and we understood that when our 
teacher’s mouth moved in that way we 
were to hop. We also saw the word 
written upon the blackboard. 

Another day we learned to jump, and 
then to skip. She had succeeded in mak- 
ing known a wish, a command. We 
understood, and we obeyed. One avenue 
of communication was opened between 
us and the world. 

One morning she showed us that a ball 
was “a ball; a cow—such a cunning, 
tiny little cow—was “a cow.” We had 
only to pick up the object as_ she 
spoke the name. A _ light dawned— 
why! THINGS had NAMES! To my mind, 
knowing no vocabulary, it merely meant 
that all these motions | had seen through 
all my life designated something ; I must 
try to learn the difference in them. Little 
as I was, the realization came to me that 
I must watch, always with my eyes on 
her lips, for thereby I should learn to 
understand the thoughts of another and 
gain those bits of knowledge which my 
mind had hungered for so long. 

Another time, after long days of pa- 
tient and hard work on the sounds of the 
vowels and consonants separately, I 
spoke the word h-o-p. I did not associ- 
ate this with the word I had learned to 
take from my teacher’s lips for some 
time. When I had said it apparently to 
her satisfaction, she showed me that I 
should say it to the child next to me. I 
did. The child looked at me and I re- 
peated the word. Her eyes brightened ; 
she rose, and hopped! I looked back at 
the blackboard. Mthere it was, h-o-p. My 
teacher smiled and erased the dashes and 
I saw the word I had learned to lip-read 
some weeks before. Slowly it came to 
me—I had learned to express myself and 
I could make myself understood just as 
had my teacher. I waved my hand fran- 
tically to a chum and, having her atten- 
tion, said the magic word. She also 
hopped! I looked into my teacher’s eyes. 
They were smiling at me, and I threw my 
arms about her neck and gave hera raptu- 
rous hug. I had spoken my first word! 

That first year we were taught a large 
number of words and a few short and 
simple sentences developed from such 


commands as “Throw the ball!” “Open 
the door!” With each succeeding and 
more difficult lesson my happiness and 
interest increased. Winter turned to 
spring; we spent many happy days on 
the playground. We children had learned 
to express ourselves in gestures, natural 
ones, and some copied from the sign- 
language we saw the older girls using. 
Sometimes, too, we called spoken words 
to our playmates—Run!” “Stop!” even 
“Where is the ball?” But of all the 
words I learned I liked best to say, when 
some one was loving or kind to me, the 
three words “I love you.” The response 
was so certain and so spontaneous. The 
heart that longed for a mother’s caress 
was satisfied by the love given in return 
for those three precious words! 

My return home in June marked an- 
other epoch in my life, for it saw a 
change in the attitude of my parents to- 
ward my affliction. They were educated 
to it. I could express myself in any 
number of ways, and though some of my 
efforts were futile they served to show 
my parents a field of helpfulness for 
them and of more intelligent understand- 
ing. I entered more fully into the home 
life and gladly performed many little 
tasks for my mother. She learned from 
the little sewing cards I brought home 
with me that my little fingers could be 
trained, though she could not talk to me. 
I also went over my kindergarten book 
of speech with her, and our pleasure in 
those simple pictured phrases was with- 
out bounds. 

The years passed on. I began the 
study of geography, language, arithme- 
tic, nature work. These lessons were 
presented first in picture form, with sim- 
ple conversational lessons drawn there- 
from. Later we studied the books pre- 
scribed in our State. We asked many 
questions, for all those simple inquiries 
your own child makes of you as you walk 
along the street or ride in the street-car 
were as yet unanswered in our case; for 
how could we ask them? 

I remember one day my teacher re- 
proved me for playing with a sheet of 
paper. She told me she could hear it and 
it annoyed her. I wanted to know how 
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it sounded. Was it the same as when I 
dropped a book or shuffled my feet? 
Very patiently she tried to explain, but I 
was soon to learn that there were some 
things I could scarcely hope to compre- 
hend fully. 

I took up cooking, dressmaking, milli- 
nery, and embroidery, and I belonged to 
the reading club, the debating society, 
and was president of the Christian En- 
deavor. We read the current monthly 
and weekly magazines and several daily 
papers. Our debates were upon topics 
of popular interest, such as the pupils in 
the same grade in public school would 
debate upon. Sometimes, too, they were 
humorous. I remember winning the 
affirmative on the question, “Resolved, 
That frying-pans are more useful than 
fountain pens.” 

Our school days drew to a close. I 
had finished the tenth grade, the equiva- 
lent of the second year of high school, 
and I was elected the valedictorian of 
our class. Nearly all the pupils were in- 
structed in speech and speech-reading, 
but few desired, as | did, to constantly 
practise outside the class-room. I wanted 
to be as nearly like my mother as possi- 
ble, and I constantly sought the compan- 
ionship of those who would let me read 
their lips. The silent method of com- 
munication prevailed everywhere, and 
lack of constant practise made even my 
best chums ashamed of their voices and 
they would not try to lip-read. But the 
surety of my mother’s gratification and 
pleasure made me grasp every opportu- 
nity to use only speech, and even in our 
debates I would talk where others used 
the silent method. 

I was determined to speak my vale- 
dictory address and not resort to the 
sign-language, as some have to do. I 
knew it would best please my parents to 
think I was thus much like other girls. 
With careful preparation I did this. The 
whole evening’s program—of class reci- 
tations, drills, poems recited in that most 
graceful of all languages, a rhythm of 
motion, so expressive in each gesture, 
the language of signs, and the address of 
our State senator interpreted to us by a 
beloved teacher—all were full of inter- 


est: but to me the all-important feature 
was the valedictory address. I spoke it 
creditably, and my heart was to beat 
warm many times in the years after in 
remembrance of my _ superintendent's 
kind words of appreciation and farewell. 

My parents did not deem it best that 
I should go to Washington to finish my 
education in the college for the deaf 
there; so I left my school days behind 
and settled down to a quiet, but useful 
home life. There were younger children, 
and my domestic science course was of 
practical use in the making of their 
clothes and helping a busy mother in the 
kitchen. I had resolved to make up for 
the disappointment I had been to them, 
and I feel sure my mother understood, 
and the many marks of favor I received 
were not measures of sympathy, but of 
gratitude. 

My title suggests that this little story 
should end with my girlhood days. But 
to you I know it is not a little interest- 
ing to know the result attained. And if 
I may add the one chapter necessary to 
complete the whole story, it is this—that 
I now have a home of my own and a 
dear chubby baby boy who can hear like 
your own. My husband, a young enter- 
prising business friend of my father’s 
has made life all I could wish in glad- 
ness, has increased my sphere of useful- 
ness, and has brought me through kind 
and patient explanation and illustration 
the nearer meaning of those unanswered 
questions. 

So we are happy, we deaf; and that 
little child who cannot hear asks not 
your pity, nor your patronage, but only 
to know—to be taught in the simplest 
and speediest way possible those same 
lessons in usefulness and cheerfulness 
which other children learn both in the 
class-room and in the homes. 

Though deaf, it is a normal child in 
every way, except that it has lost its 
sense of hearing. Treat it as a normal 
baby, and commence to teach it at the 
earliest possible moment, and talk to this 
deaf baby even more than you would to 
a hearing baby, that it may learn in the 
home to lip-read during its plastic and 
impressionable period. 
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A MOTHER TO OTHER MOTHERS 
BY STEPHANIE CAYLEY 


O much has been written of late years 

by teachers and others especially 
fitted for the task, about the education of 
deaf children, that it is with great diffi- 
dence that 1, a mere mother, approach 
this most complicated subject. Yet it is 
this very fact that I am no teacher, quali- 
fied by special training and long experi- 
ence, but just simply a mother speaking 
to other mothers, that is my chief reason 
and excuse for doing so; for I feel that 
there is one branch of the subject upon 
which a mother has a right to speak— 
one upon which she may perhaps be able 
to throw a little additional light, even 
where so much that is illuminating has 
already been written. I mean that branch 
which deals especially with the home 
training of our deaf children; for this is 
a subject which concerns preéminently 
all those who know what it means to be, 
like myself, the mother of a deaf child. 
Upon us falls the duty of supplementing 
and completing, as far as is in our power, 
by home teaching and home training, the 
education which our children are receiv- 
ing in the schools ; but this duty is, I have 
frequently been told, but too often neg- 
lected, if not entirely ignored. Now, I 
myself am a mother who has for many 
years taught her deaf child at home, with 
some degree of success, and I am there- 
fore going to describe some of my own 
difficulties and the means I found of 
overcoming them, in the hope that, by 
doing so, I may possibly inspire with 
new courage and enthusiasm some other 
mother wrestling with the same problem. 
My only child is a little boy, just nine 
years old, deaf, as far as we can tell, 
from birth. At times he has shown traces 
of hearing, being able to distinguish, to a 
certain extent, the different vowel sounds 
when spoken loudly close to his right ear. 
At other times, often for weeks together, 
it has been quite impossible to make him 
hear even the loudest noises, and for the 
last 18 or 20 months he has been practi- 
cally totally deaf. Even at his best he 


was never able to hear ordinary conver- 
sation, and has had to be taught, one by 
one, all the elements of speech. Up to 
the beginning of last February, since 
when he has been attending classes for 
the deaf in a day school, I had taught 
him myself practically everything he 
knew. By the time he was 4% years old 
he could recognize and form instantly all 
the printed letters of the alphabet — I 
mean the printed capitals. Before he had 
reached the age of five he could also say 
them, some fairly distinctly, a few per- 
fectly, the rest so as to be recognizable 
by myself alone. 

How I succeeded in teaching him this 
much I hardly know, for I was, at that 
time, entirely ignorant of everything con- 
nected with the proper instruction of the 
deaf. By this time, however, having had 
the tremendous handicap of his deafness 
well brought home to me, I felt ready to 
despair when confronted with the diffi- 
cult problem of his further education. 
Then one day, when he was about five 
years and four months old, a professional 
teacher of the deaf, having watched the 
child at play and accidentally discovering 
that he was deaf, came to my house and 
asked me about him. This dear lady is 
now dead, but were she still living I could 
never hope to repay in full the great debt 
of gratitude I owe her for all she did to 
help me with my little boy. I invited her 
into my house and told her of my diffi- 
culties and begged her to advise and help 
me. She was in very poor health at that 
time and anxious to get the benefit of a 
hard-earned vacation, yet she agreed to 
give the child some lessons and began the 
very next morning. Those lessons were 
15 in number, but though my small son 
was ostensibly the pupil, it was I, rather 
than he, who acquired the information; 
for he was, at that time, the most rest- 
less, irrepressible little youngster imag- 
inable, whose attention could not be held 
to any one thing for more than a few 
moments at a time. The last of those 
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lessons was given in December, 1911, and 
since that time I have had to rely entirely 
upon my own resources for teaching him. 

It was uphill work at the start. I be- 
gan by giving the child regular daily les- 
sons, both morning and afternoon, even 
including Sundays; for I felt that there 
was no time to be lost. They were very 
short lessons at first, gradually increased, 
until latterly I gave him a good hour in 
the morning and from half to three quar- 
ters of an hour in the afternoon. I had to 
insist on his giving his full attention and 
working hard every minute of the time, 
which was rather a strain on the child; 
but my own time was limited and I was 
anxious to make the most of it. When 
I found it impossible to hold his atten- 
tion or he became intolerably fidgety, I 
made him stop, fold his hands, fix his 
gaze on the clock in front of him, and sit 
absolutely quiet for three full minutes, 
while I did the same; and a wonderfully 
calming effect it always had on both of 
us. I recommend this plan to other 
mothers. 

Of course, there were many days when 
we had no lessons—days when he or I 
was ill, days when other things stood in 
the way—but I tried to limit, as far as 
possible, the number of these enforced 
holidays. I admit I found the teaching 
a strain, for I had many other duties. I 
am a practically busy woman, and until 
we moved, last January, to the city of 
Los Angeles, we lived—my husband, my 
little boy, and I—on a ranch, where I did 
my own housework and cooking; and I 
am not, and never have been, a strong 
woman. I mention these apparently ir- 
relevant details merely because I wish to 
impress upon your mind the fact that 
even a busy woman, with as little knowl- 
edge of the subject as I possessed and 
but a limited supply of time and physical 
strength at her disposal, may yet accom- 
plish a good deal toward the education 
of her deaf child, if she only will. 

I started with my small boy at the 
bottom of the ladder, climbing it slowly, 
rung by rung, often not able, by reason 
of my inexperience, to see beyond the 
step next above me. 


I began with the usual tongue exer- 
cises, learning them myself first—not, | 
must confess, without some difficulty. 
Indeed, while practising them I appreci- 
ated fully for the first time the true in- 
wardness of the saying, “The tongue is 
an unruly member.” I admit I did not, 
at the time, believe there was any great 
advantage to be gained by learning them. 
They seemed to me rather a useless ac- 
complishment, and it was not till later 
that I became fully convinced of the im- 
portant part they play in the teaching of 
correct and clear articulation. Strange 
to say, they presented but little difficulty 
to my small boy. Indeed, he found it 
quite a pleasurable form of study to sit 
in front of a mirror and pull faces and 
stick out his tongue at himself. 

Together with these exercises I began 
teaching him the first simple sounds—a 
much more difficult task; but I followed 
closely the instructions I had received, 
studied books on the subject, made good 
use of the mirror, watching carefully the 
movements of my own lips and tongue 
and trying to analyze them, and so found 
a way, somehow or other, of teaching my 
little boy to say them all; of course, not 
perfectly, for that takes many years of 
patient application and practise, but still 
fairly well. From the simpler elemen- 
tary sounds I went on to the more com- 
plex combinations, and to words and 
phrases, teaching him to read as well as 
to speak them and trying to make him 
recognize them whenever seen on my own 
lips. I encountered many difficulties, but 
one by one they straightened themselves 
out somehow, until at last the child has 
reached a point where he can, and con- 
stantly does of his own accord, learn new 
words, just from seeing them in their 
written or printed form. He picks out 
by himself, for instance, and remembers 
and often surprises me by using the 
names of shops and streets and the signs 
on street-cars, so long as these are words 
which are pronounced very much as they 
are spelt. He has a large vocabulary and 
can read and understand simple childish 
books. His voice is, for a deaf child, 
wonderfully natural, and though his pro- 
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nunciation certainly leaves as yet a great 
deal to be desired, he can, if he makes 
the effort, speak correctly every sound in 
the English language. His chief diffi- 
culty now is the construction of his sen- 
tences, but he is clearly improving in this 
respect. 

As regards my methods of teaching, I 
will give you a few general outlines, lay- 
ing special stress on what I have found 
to be the most important points. 

First of all, I would like to say that a 
little ingenuity and resourcefulness go 
farther, it seems to me, than almost any- 
thing else in the teaching of a deaf child. 
If you fail in teaching him a thing one 
way, don’t give up and jump to the con- 
clusion it cannot be done at all. Cast 
about in your mind and see if you can- 
not devise some other, perhaps totally 
different, method that will take a hold 
more readily on his intelligence, and, if 
you try hard enough, you will generally 
find one—at least that is my experience. 

Then, again, another thing that has im- 
pressed itself most deeply on my mind 
is the fact that the results you obtain 
from a deaf child will almost always be 
in exact proportion to the degree of ef- 
fort you yourself have brought to bear 
upon him. Put forth all the will power 
and energy that is in you, concentrate 
your whole attention, throw yourself 
heart and soul into what you are trying 
to teach him, and you will most assuredly 
reap your reward. Put nothing into him 
and you will get nothing out. I suppose 
that is the case to some extent with hear- 
ing children, but it is far more noticeable 
with the deaf. How often have I come 
away from my child’s lessons utterly dis- 
couraged, simply because, for one reason 
or another, I myself was unable to make 
the necessary mental effort! On the 
other hand, I have sometimes been as- 
tonished and delighted at the ease with 
which he learned some new things, just 
because it ‘was presented to him in the 
right way, with all the zeal and enthusi- 
asm of which T am capable. 

Sometimes one sees the mother of a 
hearing child teaching him his alphabet, 
or perhaps his multiplication table, or 


Ae 


some spelling, her hands busy with a 
piece of needlework, her mind occupied 
by half a hundred other things, giving 
but a third part of her attention, and that 
only intermittently, to the lesson in hand ; 
and yet the child learns something; not 
as much, of course, as if she gave him 
her undivided attention, but still some- 
thing. Now, such a proceeding with a 
deaf child could have but one result—he 
would learn nothing at all. Sustained 
and concentrated effort on the part of 
both teacher and pupil is absolutely es- 
sential. 

And again, the mental attitude of the 
child varies from one time to another 
almost as much as our own; and this is 
where a mother has the advantage over 
a school teacher. She knows her own 
child so much better, can take into con- 
sideration his mental and physical atti- 
tude at the moment, understands, and 
can therefore make allowance for his 
idiosyncrasies of character and tempera- 
ment, and can, in consequence, use far 
more tact in handling him than is possi- 
ble with a whole class to instruct. 

And now another point: We all know 
how essential it is when teaching any 
child, deaf or otherwise, to make the les- 
son as interesting as possible. Now, in 
order to arouse interest, you must feel 
interest, and, more than that, take pains 
to let that interest reveal itself in your 
face; for remember how much the child 
misses by not being able to hear the tones 
of your voice. To the hearing person 
the subtle inflections and modulations of 
the human voice unconsciously convey 
much more intimately the moods and 
emotions of the speaker than does the 
expression of his face. Most of us have 
learned from an instinct of self-protec- 
tion, if for no other reason, to keep much 
of what we feel out of our faces. It is 
given to few, if any, to be able to exer- 
cise complete control over their voice; 
and we should always bear this in mind 
when teaching deaf children, for they 
have only our faces to judge us by, only 
the expression of our eyes and lips to 

ide them as to what we think and feel. 

hey search our countenance eagerly for 
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some sign, some hint of what is passing 
in our mind, and if they see it lit up from 
within by the strong feeling of interest 
we wish to arouse in them, are they not 
much more likely to respond to and re- 
flect that interest than if they look upon 
a face void of all expression and anima- 
tion? And you can never successfully 
feign an interest you do not feel. The 
child will never be deceived. 

And really the teaching of a deaf child 
is a more engrossing, absorbing study. I 
shall not easily forget how great was my 
delight when I succeeded, for the first 
time, after many weeks—months, in fact— 
of discouraging effort, in getting my 
small boy to utter correctly the hissing 
sound of “S.” And the little fellow was 
every bit as pleased and proud as I. So 
much so, in fact, that for the rest of the 
day he followed me about, hissing loudly 
and incessantly like an infuriated goose ; 
and I had not the heart to discourage 
him. 

Of course, to you mothers whose chil- 
dren are able, from their earliest years, 
to attend the day schools much of this 
elementary work is spared. The teachers 
take that off your hands. But there is 
so much, apart from the regular school 
lessons, to be done, and can only be done, 
by yourselves at home. Upon you lies 
the responsibility of always encouraging 
your child to express himself at all times 
in spoken words, however simple or 
crude, without the aid of signs. Your 
part it is also to carefully correct, day 
after day, his faulty speech; to try and 
demonstrate to him on the spot, when- 


ever a favorable opportunity occurs, the . 


meaning of a new word or idea. Strike 
while the iron is hot, while the mind of 
the child is in an alert, receptive mood. 
Do not wait for some future more con- 
venient moment. He may have lost in- 
terest by that time or his attention may be 
engrossed by something else. The mo- 
ment when a child “wants to know”’ is 
the moment, above all others, when he 
will learn the most readily; and remem- 
ber it is out-of-school hours that most of 
these precious moments present them- 
selves. 


And, above all, try to use as few signs 
as possible when speaking to your child. 
You will probably find, as I do, that this 
refraining from using signs, even re- 
straining yourself when you are tempted 
to point to an object to which you wish 
to draw his attention, is quite the hardest 
part of the whole business ; but it is per- 
haps the most important of all. 

For instance, when teaching the name 
of an object, point out or indicate in some 
simple way the object in question until 
he has learned to recognize the word from 
your lips; but once he has shown he can 
do so, let him rely on lip-reading alone 
for that word. When you teach him the 
meaning of a sentence, by all means il- 
lustrate that sentence in every way you 
can think of until he thoroughly under- 
stands what you wish to convey to him; 
then drop all signs and teach him to look 
to your lips alone for your meaning. All 
this requires patience and untiring per- 
severance, but it is so well worth while. 

Then consult the school teachers. Ask 
them to explain to you how you can best 
help them to overcome your own child’s 
special difficulties, and I am sure they 
will be only too glad to enlighten you. 
They are doing the best they can for 
your child, but if they receive little or no 
help from the parents at home they are 
fighting against tremendously heavy odds. 

And surely the cultivation of the mind 
of her little deaf boy or girl is the very 
highest duty any mother can have. No 
one knows better than I how far short I 
have fallen of the goal I set out to reach 
when I began to teach my little son, but 
at least I have traveled a good part of 
the way toward it, and is not that better 
than never having set out at all? 


Note.—We are indebted to Miss 
Mary E. Bennett, principal of the Los Angeles 
Day School for the Deaf, for Mrs. Cayley’s 
presentation of how much a mother may ac- 
complish in promoting the education of her 
deaf child, if she only will! Mrs. Cayley read 
this paper at a meeting of The Mother’s Cir- 
cle in Los Angeles. Thus it should prove 
serviceable in stimulating other mothers to re- 
newed efforts in behalf of their deaf children. 
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PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION WITH PUPILS OF THE CEN- 
‘ TRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, ST. LOUIS* 


BY ETHEL M. HILLIARD 


HE demonstration which we pre- 

sent this evening has been arranged 
especially to show the possibility of teach- 
ing deaf children, whether congenitally 
or adventitiously deaf, to speak and to 
read the lips, and to receive their edu- 
cation by means of exclusively oral 
methods. 

We are not exploiting new discov- 
eries, but demonstrating results attained 
through practical and progressive meth- 
ods and systematic hard work. We claim 
nothing new. As teachers of training 
and experience in many schools for the 
deaf, we have gleaned from earnest work- 
ers with whom we have come in contact 
or of whose work we have heard and 
read all the methods, the ideas, the me- 
chanical helps which we could muster for 
assistance in our work. We base our 
phonetic work on the system of “Visible 
Speech” invented by Alexander Melville 
Bell and adapted for use with the deaf 
by his son, Alexander Graham Bell; the 
element charts of vowels and consonants 
were devised by Miss Alice Worcester 
and improved by Miss Caroline Yale, of 
the Clarke School, in Northampton ; for 
voice culture with the aid of the piano 
we follow the suggestions of Miss Pattie 
Thomason, of the Providence School ; the 
mainstay of our work in language is the 
“Five-slate System” of Miss Katherine 
Barry, of the Colorado School. 

The oral teaching of deaf children is 
not new, but there are still many people 
influential in educational circles who do 
not know or do not understand the possi- 
bility nor the expediency of training deaf 
children so as to reduce to a minimum 
the handicaps incident to their affliction 
by giving them speech and lip-reading. 


*An address delivered at a symposium on 
The Education of the Deaf, presented under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Medical Society, 
St. Louis, Mo., on April 10, 1915. Miss Hill- 
iard is the principal of the school and a well- 
known successful teacher of the deaf. From 
The Laryngoscope, April, 1915. 


Before demonstrating to you the re- 
sults of our work with the children we 
have here tonight, I wish to answer a 
few of the questions which people unac- 
customed to the deaf usually ask and to 
say something of the methods we employ 
in instructing these children. 

What is the cause of dumbness ? 

Dumbness is merely the result of deaf- 
ness. A little hearing child listens for 
the first year or so of its life, and then 
begins to imitate sounds, words, and 
finally sentences. At first his efforts at 
speech are very imperfect and crude, but 
he is enabled gradually to correct his ar- 
ticulation by means of his hearing. With 
the little deaf child, who never hears 
speech, the case is very different. He has 
the same organs of speech as the normal 
child, but he does not learn the vse of 
them because he does not hear the speech 
of others, and hence cannot imitate it. 
He must be taught to talk through me- 
chanical means, and unless he is given 
the special instruction necessary he will 
remain dumb. 

How does the education of a deaf child 
differ from that of a hearing child? 

The difference lies ‘principally in the 
fact that a means of communication must 
be established between the teacher and 
the deaf child, while the hearing child 
already has speech and language fairly 
well developed before he enters kinder- 
garten. For the same reason, the prob- 
lem of teaching the blind is a very much 
simpler matter than that of instructing 
the deaf. 

Does the deaf child develop mentally 
in spite of his deafness? 

The child’s mind at first develops in 
pretty much the same way whether hear- 
ing is present or not. The difference is 


in the power of expressing thought, of 
asking questions, and hence of under- 
standing more or less abstract things. In 
the child’s very early life this difference 
matters little as far as mental develop- 
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ment is concerned, but it becomes very 
marked when the hearing child begins to 
reach out for information not directly en- 
tering into his own experience. For this 
reason it is most important to begin to 
give the deaf child a means of communi- 
cation with the world as early in his life 
as possible. The instinct for speech de- 
velops in the second and third year of 
any child’s existence, and if the demand 
for it is met at this time, the process of 
acquiring it is much easier than if the 
teaching of speech is delayed. This late- 
ness of beginning accounts for much of 
the backwardness of deaf children. Many 
people make the mistake of ceasing to 
speak to their children as soon as the fact 
of their deafness is established. The 
deaf child should be talked to all the 
time. It is surprising what it is possible 
to do with deaf children of two years of 
age in the matter of teaching them lip- 
reading and speech. It is certainly an in- 
consistency to put off the deaf child’s 
start in speech and speech-reading, and 
then expect him to catch up with the 
hearing child, who is several years ahead 
of him in language. 

How. do you begin educating a deaf 
child? 

'efore we answer this question di- 
rectly, let us see what a little deaf child 
of school age, which is usually six or 
seven years, is like. How is he like a 
hearing child, and how is he different? 
The little deaf child is subject to the same 
desires, the same loves and dislikes, the 
same confidence in grown-ups, as is the 
child with hearing. He has played with 


the same toys, eaten with the same im-. 


plements, slept in the same bed, dressed 


- in the same clothes. He hates to wash 


his face, he loses his cap and gloves, he 
cries over broken toys. But he does not 
know the meaning of speech and lan- 
guage. He does not know that objects 
have names. He spins his top, but he 
does not know that it is a top. He does 
not even know that he has a name him- 
self. He is puzzled by what he sees other 
people doing with their lips. I suppose 
it is much the same feeling that any child 
has about writing. He sees some one 


making marks on paper and he knows 
those marks have a meaning that is be- 
yond him; he has some one interpret into 
messages of love for him a few scratches 
in a letter which he cannot figure out at 
all; so, when the deaf child’s education 
begins, a great revelation comes to him. 
He soon learns to relate ideas with spoken 
words, and then to speak. words himself 
which other people can understand. Life 
takes on a new meaning. The child comes 
in closer touch with the life around him 
than he ever did before; he does things 
he never dreamed of being able to do. 
The mystery of speech has begun to clear 
up. 

The first end to be desired. then, is to 
establish firmly this means of communi- 
cation between the teacher and the child. 
Heretofore he has been able to communi- 
cate with others only by means of ges- 
ture, which has proved but an inadequate 
vehicle of expression. A vital interest in 
speech and lip-reading is easily aroused 
if the teacher proceeds cautiously and 
does not tire the child out with too con- 
stant work on this technical subject; for 
it is technical. Most of us use our speech 
glibly without ever stopping to think that 
it is composed of a number of elementary 
sounds, each of which must be mastered 
before speech is perfected. We learned 
our speech sound by sound, as hearing 
babies ; then we combined the sounds and 
babbled in syllables before we attempted 
words. It is the same process that must 
be followed by the deaf child, only—and 
the difference is great—the deaf child has 
not the ear to be its guide. He must 
learn these sounds by mechanical means. 
He must be taught to imitate the posi- 
tions of the organs of speech, and for 
this he must use his eyes and his sense 
of touch. 

In other words, his other senses must 
be made to take the place of the sense of 
hearing; and for this reason what we 
call “sense training,” a most valuable 
thing to the normal child, is absolutely 
essential for the deaf child in the acquisi- 
tion of speech. Its value for deaf and 
for subnormal children has been realized 
for a long time, and Madame Montessori 
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MISS BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 


tells of her discovery of its worth to the 
hearing by studying what it was doing 
for those deprived of some of their fac- 
ulties. By means of sense training, the 
child learns to recognize small differ- 
encies, a very valuable element in gaining 
knowledge or skill in any line. Teachers 
of the deaf employ material much on the 
order of that used in the Montessori sys- 
tem, when they do not have the Montes- 
sori material itself. We have some home- 
made material here, which is perhaps just 
as effective, though not so beautiful, nor 
so costly. 

For the training of sight we use gym- 
nastics of body, limbs, tongue, and pal- 
ate; we have various exercises for match- 
ing colors, and for color selection for 
definite purposes. We give the concep- 
tion of form by means of blocks, slats, 
tablets,‘and by requiring the reproduction 
of forms with crayon and pencil. Touch 
is cultivated by the use of the same ma- 
terials, but used by the child with his 
eyes closed. He is allowed to feel the 
shape of a certain geometrical solid, and 
then required to find it when hidden 
among other solids in a box. Small ob- 
jects of slightly differing shape are felt 
and recognized again by touch or by 
sight. Outlines and lengths are used in 
similar ways, and various texture devices 
lead up to the ability to feel the vibration 
in a musical instrument, and finally in the 
throat and chest. 

While this training is going on the 
easier of the elementary sounds are be- 
ing learned, and gymnastics of tongue 
and palate are limbering up a set of mus- 
cles which have hitherto remained in- 


active. At last the child has perceived 
the vibration in the teacher’s throat, 
which means voice, and is ready by imi- 
tation to reproduce the vibrations him- 
self, with his lips, tongue, and palate in 
a position indicated by the teacher; and 
so he acquires his first vowel sound. 
Censonants and vowels are soon com- 
bined into syllables, and then the young 
pupil begins to take words and sentences. 

In the meantime lip-reading has been 
going far ahead of speech. Nouns are 
learned first, then verbs as the names of 
actions, the order of procedure being lip- 
reading, speech, writing. The past tense 
of the verb is taught first, for the reason 
that by the time the child is ready to tell, 
in speech or writing, what he has done 
the action is already completed. 

Many mechanical helps must be em- 
ployed to give the deaf child conceptions 
which to the hearing child come by sec- 
ond nature. Language forms, for ex- 
ample, must be impressed upon his mind. 
The most successful device for giving 
correct construction to pupils in their first 
years in school is the Barry Five-slate 
System. According to this method, the 
blackboard is divided by vertical lines 
into five columns. After the little child 
has learned a number of nouns, is able 
also to read easy commands from the 
lips, and can say “I ran,” he is ready to 
learn to write his first verb, forming his 
first written sentence. He is given the 
command, “Run”; he performs the ac- 
tion, and is placed in the first column at 
the blackboard by the teacher, who writes 
his name in that column. The verb is 


written in the second column, and a pe- 
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riod placed after it to show that a com- 
plete thought is expressed. Thus the 
child learns that the name of the actor 
is written in the first (or subject) col- 
umn, and the verb, which tells what is 
done, in the second (or predicate) col- 
umn. The third column is reserved for 
the object, the person or thing receiving 
the act; the fourth for the preposition, 
and the fifth for the object of the prepo- 
sition. This method provides a system 
of language analysis, or synthesis, ex- 
plaining the order of words in the Eng- 
lish sentence, and it is used until the 
pupil gains independence in expressing 
himself in correct grammatical forms. 

| Miss Avondino here presented the re- 
sult of these initial steps with a little girl 
(R. X.) of six, congenitally deaf, who 
has been in our school two months. | 

The purpose of the first year’s work is 
to give the child expression for the ex- 
periences of his every-day life, and this 
is done, as far as possible, in language 
that is read from the lips, spoken, and 
written. The extent to which it is pos- 
sible to do this is, of course, entirely de- 
pendent on the ability of the individual 
child. The little girl whom Miss Avon- 
dino will show you is unusually bright 
and will have between 400 and 450 words 
at the end of the year. 

In giving the idea of time we use the 
calendar. Thus is acquired the concep- 
tion of tense, which is very essential to 
the clear understanding and correct use 
of verb forms. After the child has 
learned to combine nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives, into sentences, he is encouraged 
to express his thoughts in connected lan- 
guage—that is, several sentences on one 
topic. Originality is fostered, and new 
combinations of words and _ sentences 
show the child’s eager attempts to use 
his new power of expressing what he 
wishes to say. Simple stories relating the 
experiences of other children and form- 
ing the basis for self-expression are read 
by the child and sometimes reproduced. 
It is but a step from the concrete, the 
subjective, to the abstract, the objective ; 
and thus is begun the accumulation of in- 
formation, of knowledge. 


| Miss Avondino here demonstrated 
these processes with a congenitally deaf 
child of seven (FE. X.), who, after seven 
months in school, is able to express most 
of her simple wants and to relate many 
of her experiences by means of spoken 
language, and to write them in simple, 
connected sentences. | 

In the second year’s work the vocabu- 
lary is built up rapidly and new tense 
forms are given. There is considerable 
branching out into fields of thought out- 
side the knowledge gained through the 
senses, and more difficult stories are read. 
Journals of the daily and weekly happen- 
ings are written by the pupil and cor- 
rected by the teacher, who is thus pro- 
vided with opportunities to give desired 
constructions and to discover the weak 
points in the child’s mode of expressing 
himself. The pupil is encouraged to ask 
questions and taught to use the different 
question forms correctly. 

[ Miss Avondino illustrated the use of 
questions with a little girl of eight (M. 
X.), who lost her hearing at the age of 
four and who has the advantage, conse- 
quently, of residual speech and good vo- 
cabulary. <A story of about eight sen- 
tences was given her by the teacher and 
she read the story from the lips, an- 
swered a number of questions based upon 
it, and then reproduced it, in speech. | 

The use of the piano in the cultivation 
of the voices of deaf children is becom- 
ing more and more appreciated. It is not 
our idea to teach deaf children to sing. 
Our aim is to banish from their speech 
the deadly monotony which so often char- 
acterizes voices produced by persons who 
cannot hear their own tones. If in teach- 
ing a deaf child a musical scale we can 
get him to give three or four or even 
two different tones, we have gone far in 
relieving this monotony. The piano is 
used also for giving correct accent, the 
importance of which in the speech of the 
deaf has only recently been completely 
realized. Rhythm, taught by means of 
vibrations felt through the piano case and 
also through the floor, gives the idea of 
the regular beat in musical measures, and 
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LEARNING RHYTHM AND ACCENT THROUGH MUSICAL VIBRATION 


the perception of the accented beat forms 
the basis for accent in words. 

[These points were illustrated with 
three children, who “sang” the scale of 
C, one child being able to give eight notes 
of different pitch. These children showed 
their understanding of rhythm by count- 
ing while several pieces were played, 
changing their counts in unison with the 
tempo of the pianist. They perceived the 
rhythm by putting their hands on the 
piano, and also by feeling it through the 
floor with their backs to the piano. They 
“sang’’ several songs and gave recitations 
in perfect poetical rhythm. The pleasure 
derived by the deaf child from musical 
vibration and rhythm is very evident. 
One of the children showed the use of 
the stressed beat to gain accent. She 
was given several long words to pro- 
nounce, such as formerly, capitulate, Cal- 
ifornia, first without and then with the 
aid of the piano. Her unassisted attempts 
with these unfamiliar words resulted in 
her giving the same value to each syl- 
lable ; but when she was given the chords 
on the piano, one of which was accented 
to correspond with the proper accent of 
the word, she immediately gave the word 
its correct pronunciation. | 


One of the most important considera- 
tions of the teacher of the deaf must be 
the conservation of whatever hearing is 
residual in each case. Although there 
may not be enough hearing to admit, even 
with assiduous cultivation, of education 
by means of it, it is much worth while in 
regulating tones and modulating the 
voice. For the training of remnants of 
hearing, elementary sounds are first 
spoken in clear tones, either with the 
natural voice or through some mechan- 
ical device. When a few of these can be 
recognized, words and sentences are 
taught. A very marked improvement is 
noticeable after even a little ear-training 
of this sort. 

[ Miss Avondino here showed what had 
been accomplished in the case of a child 
(E. X.), born deaf, who had some per- 
ception of sound, but who could not re- 
produce correctly sounds or simple words. 
After seven months of auricular training 
she could hear sentences of several 
words. | 

Our work is not confined to the teach- 
ing of lip-reading and the development of 
speech. The children are carried through 
a course of study such as is followed in 
the public schools. They study history, 
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geography, arithmetic, just as hearing 
children do. The pupil presented by 
Miss Avondino lost her hearing at the 
age of three and is now nine. She is in 


the fourth grade and her work is equiva- 
lent to that done in the fourth grade for 
normal children in the St. Louis public 
schools. 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE PHYSICIAN* 
BY DR. R. EMMET KANE 


OST reforms in the community are 

suggested or fostered in the medi- 
cal profession, but, owing to the com- 
plexities and difficulties of political ma- 
chinery, it seems often to be an impotent 
factor to bring such measures into actual 
practice. 

“Let me cite as an example of my con- 
tention the pending bill for the sanitary 
wrapping of bread—a measure which 
would protect bread in its delivery to the 
consumer from the constant handling and 
infection to which it is now subjected. 
The protests of the bakers arid the inter- 
ference of various political influences will 
very likely handicap or defeat this bill. 

“In the case of the present reform in 
the education of the deaf, let us hope that 
the influence of the medical profession 


may be developed as a stronger and more 
vital force; that the practical demonstra- 
tion of graded oral work, presented to- 
night under the auspices of the St. Louis 
Medical Society, may appeal to every 
member of our organization as an impor- 
tant advancement in the education of this 
large class of defectives, and that the 
few members of our profession who have 
been actively engaged in developing this 
useful reform may count on the active 
cooperation of every member of the pro- 
fession. 

“We are advised that this is the first 
practical demonstration of the oral sys- 
tem of training the deaf by actual work 
done with pupils in various grades that 
has ever been presented before a medical 
association in America.” 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS HAVE NOT BEEN TRAINED TO USE 
THEIR SENSES + 


HE public schools can be made use- 

ful only as they train the boy’s hand 
as well as his head. Some time ago I 
was at a rather unique function, a Chi- 
nese dinner, and opening each course 
there was served some particular thing 
which went to satisfy another taste than 
that of appetite. A beautiful picture was 
handed around the table between the 
courses ; then came a singer, who sang a 
poem written by the man who gave the 


*An address delivered at a symposium on 
The Education of the Deaf, presented under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Medical Society, 
St. Louis, Mo., on April 10, 1915—From The 
Laryngoscope, April, 1915. 


dinner; and then came around a crystal 
bowl, which went from hand to hand for 
each one to feel; and so, in one way or 
another, each sense was gratified during 
that dinner. They had learned to culti- 
vate and make use of eyes and of ears 
and of touch. Helen Keller has been 
called the greatest woman of all time and 
the greatest personality that America has 
ever produced. Why? Because she has 


¥ From an address delivered by Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, at the inaugu- 
ration of John Huston Finley as President of 
the University of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education, at Albany, on 
January 2, 1914. 
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developed her sense of touch, because she 
has learned to become mistress of the 
learning of the world through her fingers. 
So it is and it must be that the boys and 
the girls of the United States, if they are 
to become thoroughly educated, must be- 
come masters of themselves and _ first 
masters of their senses. We pass by 
birds the names of which we do not 
know; we walk under stars and cannot 
give the name of a single constellation ; 
we tread the forests and we do not know 
the trees. 

Our boys and girls have not been 
trained to use their senses; they have 
been trained out of letters in books, but 
you cannot make men and women out of 
letters in books. To be educated is to be 
alive, to have the whole being alive, and 
be there at all times. That is the thing 
that has made Helen Keller, that is the 
thing that made Napoleon—to be able to 
concentrate all your forces .and all your 
strength at one point and be alive not 
only to the thing that lies on the printed 
page, but to the thing that is of important 
moment around you, and to be able to 
put your mind upon every problem that 


arises. This is true education, and upon 
a basis such as that you will find men and 
women rise up who will have character ; 
and if that character is modified, strength- 
ened, and ennobled by conscience, you 
will have a people and get a citizenry that 
will be a pride and honor to a republic. 

The State of New York is a great 
State and so we must expect great things 
from her. You are the big brother of all 
the States. We in the West look to you 
for guidance in educational matters. We 
look to see whether you pay your teach- 
ers well or not, whether the teachers of 
this State are getting $30 a month, 
whether the profession of teaching is de- 
graded or ennobled, whether you give a 
high place to your teacher as they do in 
Europe, or whether you put him in the 
back rank. There is no use in talking 
education unless the educator is treated 
with dignity. The American people have 
one test that is superior to other tests 
when it comes to rank, and you will never 
have an educational system in this State 
unless you have men and women as teach- 
ers whom you respect; and you will not 
respect them unless you pay them well. 


INTERMARRIAGE OF THE DEAF* 


HE intermarriage of the deaf as 
concerns deaf offspring is a ques- 
tion of too great scope and of too many 


INTERMARRIAGE OF— 


lines and qualifications to consider here; 
but, briefly, it is believed the following is 
a fair general statement of the matter: 


DEAF OFFSPRING 


1. The heredttaty Almost surely. 

2. The hereditary and congenital deaf........ Very likely. 

3. The hereditary and adventitious deaf...... Likely, unless overcome 
by potency of latter. 

4. The conpenital. . Liability. 

5. The congenital and adventitious deaf...... Likely not. 

G6. The Almost surely not. 

7. The deaf generally and hearing............ Almost surely not, elim- 


*From the Seventieth Annual Report of 
the Indiana State School for the Deaf, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Richard O. Johnson, Super- 
Intendent. 


inating heredity. 


No enumeration is made of congenito- 
adventitious deafness for obvious rea- 
sons, and the liability of deaf offspring 
from intermarriage of this class, or from 
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marriage of this class with another, must 
be considered in connection with the other 
classes, and will depend upon conditions, 
potency of defect, and the family history. 
In classes one, two, and three, the heredi- 
tary deaf, the likelihood of deaf offspring 
is great and almost certain, although of 
diminishing degree from one to three. 
Conditions largely govern classes four 
and five, and the advent of hearing off- 
spring in four, five, six, and seven is to 
be expected in increasing degree from 
four to seven, with it practically assured 
in the last two. It is needless to say that 
mental and physical conditions, deaf rela- 
tives, family history, causes and degrees 
of deafness, and potency must be taken 
into account with all of the classes ; like- 
wise Nature’s laws of reversion and ex- 
tinction—vis medicatrix nature. 
Marriages between the deaf generally 


and the hearing and the probability of 
deaf offspring from such unions depends 
upon the family history as to deafness or 
other defects of common origin of both 
parties thereto. If there be no pro- 
nounced hereditary taint on either side, 
there probably will be no deaf offspring ; 
but if there should be such a taint, then 
there is liability to such offspring, al- 
though in small degree. In 1,100 mar- 
riages between the two classes 10 per 
cent of them resulted in deaf offspring— 
230 children out of a total for all mar- 
riages of 2,773, or 81/3 per cent, being 
deaf (Dr. E. A. Fay). With a congeni- 
tally deaf partner of hereditary nature 
there is likelihood of deaf children, but 
where the partner is non-hereditarily, 
congenitally, or adventitiously deaf, there 
is no likelihood at all, presuming the 
hearing partner to be free of any taint. 


Courtesy of U. S. Consul A. T. Haeberle 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS FLORA CF THE ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ 


This island is “located about 350 nautical miles west of Valparaiso, Chile, belongs to the 
Republic of Chile,” and was named after Don Juan Fernandez, who discovered it in 1572 
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Courtesy of U. S. Consul H. D. Van Sant 
THE ROBINSON CRUSOE STATUE AT LARGO, SCOTLAND 


Alexander Selkirk, the prototype of Defoe’s immortal hero, was born in a cottage in 
Lower Largo, Scotland, in 1676. The old two-story thatched cottage has succumbed to the 
ravages of time, but in a niche in the front of the modern dwelling which has been built upon 
its site stands a beautiful statue in bronze, representing “Crusoe” gazing longingly over the 
sea, hoping to catch a glimpse of a coming sail. The statue was erected by Mr. David Gillies, 
a relative of the Selkirks, in 1884. Under the statue appears the following inscription: “In 
memory of Alexander Selkirk, mariner, the original of Robinson Crusoe, who lived on the 
island of Juan Fernandez in complete solitude for four years and four months. He died in 
1723, lieutenant of H. M. S. Weymouth, aged 47 years. This statue is erected by David 
Gillies, net manufacturer, on the site of the cottage in which Selkirk was born.” 
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TABLET TO THE MEMORY OF ROBINSON CRUSOE ON THE ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ 


The small, dark oblong surface appearing half way up and to the center of the cliff im 
the foregoing picture is the commemorative tablet, shown here in enlarged form, that was 
erected to the memory of the man whose self-imposed exile underlies the story of poor old 
Robinson Crusoe. The inscription on the tablet reads: “In memory of Alexander Selkirk, 
mariner. A native of Largo, in the county of Fife, Scotland. Who lived on this island in 
complete solitude, for four years and four months. He was landed from the Cinque Ports 
galley, 96 tons, 16 guns. A. D. 1704, and was taken off in the Duke, privateer, 12th Feb. 1700. 
He died lieutenant of H. M. S. Weymouth, A. D. 1723, aged 47 years. This tablet is erected 
near Selkirk’s lookout by Commodore Powell and the officers of H. M.S. Topaze, A. D. 1868.” 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND 


To read that “the Juan Fernandez group of islands have been opened to colonization,” 
and that “a wireless telegraph station” has been erected on the larger of these three islands 
in the mid-southern Pacific Ocean, may not appear important news. But to the countless 
thousands who were fascinated by Defoe’s masterpiece, these press items may recall the days 
when many a boy thought that the most desirable place to dwell was this larger island whereon 
Robinson Crusoe is reported to have had the remarkable experience so interestingly portrayed 
by Defoe. Here is a picture of the lookout point from whence Defoe says that Crusoe hoped 
to see the sailing vessel that should carry him home. 

Referring to the marvelous display of plant life to be found on this island, Dr. Carl 
Skottsberg wrote: “It is as if one had been carried back to past geological periods, as if one 
walked about in a living museum crowded with rare specimens. So many wonderful plants 
are brought together here on a small area that one must touch them to realize that one does 
not dream,” 
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Courtesy of U. S. Consul A. T. Haeberle 


Here is a picture of “Robinson Crusoe’s grotto—the cave where Selkirk is supposed to 
have made his first habitation before building his more convenient huts.” No wonder Barton 
wrote: 

But thou, Defoe, o’er that lone isle hast thrown 

A spell so potent, who hath felt it not? 

Unto my boyhood ’twas a fairy spot; 

Yet to my fancy so familiar made, 

I seem’d as well to know creek, cave, and grot, 

Its open beach, its tangled greenwood shade, 

As if I there had dwelt, and Crusoe’s part had played. 


The foregoing illustrations are shown by courtesy of the Pan-American Bulletin, while 
much of the information presented is extracted from an interesting article by Mr. Edward 
Albes, of the Pan-American Union staff, entitled “The Island of Juan Fernandez.” 

In 1729 Henry Baker, a naturalist of note and a teacher of the deaf, married the youngest 
daughter of Daniel Defoe, the author of Robinson Crusoe. Thomas Arnold states that 
“Daniel Defoe, as Mr. Baker’s father-in-law, no doubt felt a great interest in the education 
of deaf-mutes. Probably this led to his writing The Supernatural Philosopher, or the 
Mysteries of Magic in all its Branches Clearly Unfolded, under the pseudonym of W. Bond, 
Esq., Bury St. Edmunds, 2d ed., 1728 (Brit. Mus.). This work was written to expose the 
impostures of Duncan Campbell and others. But he added The Method of Teaching Deaf 
and Dumb Persons to Write, Read, and Understand a Language, page 38. In this he gives 
a fair account of the elements of speech and the English two-handed alphabet. In teaching 
language he associates the written characters with the objects. . . . 

“Henry Baker was a son of William Baker, a clerk in Chancery, and born in London, 
in May, 1608. He was apprenticed in 1713 to a bookseller, whom he left in 1720 to reside 
with Mr. John Forster, an attorney. He had studied the method of teaching deaf-mutes 
and became tutor to Mr. Forster’s deaf and dumb daughter. She was his first pupil, and in 
her education his success was so great that it attracted public notice and led to the establish- 
ment of a private school in which children of some of the first families were placed for 
education. . . . He employed writing, drawing, speech, and lip-reading. His success in 
teaching speech and language must have been considerable, for there is the evident thorough- 
ness in all he attempts which ensures achievement.” 
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A TEXT BOOK FOR MOTHERS AND TEACHERS* 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


OME years ago a former editor of 

the REviEw wrote to Miss Caroline 

A. Yale, asking for an article on speech- 

teaching, and he printed in the magazine 

her classic reply: “We are too busy do- 
ing the thing to write about it.” 

For a long time that has been a charac- 
teristic of the best teachers of the deaf. 
They are doers, not talkers. They do the 
thing superlatively well themselves, but 
they have not time to describe for other 
people’s benefit just how they go about 
it. As a consequence the practical liter- 
ature of teaching the deaf is extremely 
limited in comparison with the vast 
amount of reading matter put forth every 
year on every other subject under the 
sun. So anew book, an eminently prac- 
tical book, a book replete with valuable 
and well-enforced suggestions embody- 
ing the best of both the old and the new 
ideas on speech and speech-reading, is 
an event to be noted by both teachers and 
parents of the deaf. 

Mr. Story divides his book into two 
parts, Speech-Reading and Speech, and, 
with a sweeping disregard of tradition, 
he puts Speech-Reading first. This fact 
alone is sufficient to catch the attention 
of the teacher, who knows very well what 
painful and laborious attention is given 
to articulation in the schools, while lip- 
reading is pretty generally allowed to 
take care of itself. 

-During the thirty years and more of 
experience and practise that have ensued 
since the Milan conference recorded its 
approval of the oral method, teachers 
have come more and more to recognize 
that they must follow the analogy of the 
hearing child, so far as may be, in teach- 


* Speech-Reading and Speech for the Deaf, 
by Arthur J. Story, F. E. I. S., Headmaster 
of the Blind and Deaf School, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Printed and Published for the Publications 
Committee of the National Association of 
Teachers of the Deaf, by Hill & Ainsworth, 
Ltd., Stoke-on-Trent, England, 1915. For sale 
by the Volta Bureau. $1.25. 


ing the deaf. This idea runs like a con- 
necting thread through all the separate 
headings in Mr. Story’s book, and in- 
volves a setting forth of attendant meth- 
ods that help to bring about this most de- 
sirable approach of the deaf child to the 
hearing. The early training of the child 
at home, the synthetic development of 
speech and speech-reading, and from this 
the intellectualizing of both branches of 
instruction in place of the old, mechan- 
ical, unmeaning exercises, all these re- 
quirements are insisted upon again and 
again. 

The book properly begins with a chap- 
ter on the Physiology of the Cortical 
Language Centers, by James Kerr Love, 
M. D. Here are given simple diagrams 
of the brain, showing the relative posi- 
tions of the centers for touch and sight, 
which in the deaf must supply the stimu- 
lating impulses to the motor speech cen- 
ter. This beginning at the very base of 
things, the brain itself, shows the teacher 
the depth and far-reaching nature of her 
work, and shows the mother, too, the 
importance of her share in her child’s 
training: A center in the brain that is 
active in the hearing child refuses in the 
case of the deaf to do its duty, with the 
result that all the way along, in impres- 
sion and expression, the substitution of 
another sense organ and brain center 
must be effected. And this substitution 
should begin very early in life, since, in 
the child who has no speech, the thought 
processes for the development of which 
speech is so necessary have not evolved, 
and his brain is relatively stunted. 

The necessity of an early training, the 
stunting effects of an intellectually wasted 
infancy, the stupendous importance of 
preventing this loss of the first years of 
life, and the mother’s part in such pre- 
vention are brought out clearly. “Deaf- 
ness is one thing and induced intellectual 
deadness quite another.” 

The hearing child is the model held up 
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to both mother and teacher. The hear- 
ing child understands speech long before 
he can produce it, and the mind of the 
deaf child as well must learn to associate 
the names of things, actions, and events 
with facial movements. Parents of the 
deaf should, in simple ways, talk to them. 
Speech-reading gives an intelligent aspect 
to the development of speech, for the 
child, mentally awakened by understand- 
ing the speech of others, wants himself 
to talk. “An intelligent infancy, in which 
the child at home is treated as fully as 
possible as if he could hear, is spoken to 
and interestingly occupied, instead of be- 
ing allowed to mentally stagnate, is the 
surest guarantee, if supplemented by 
proper training at school, of successful 
educational results, including speech and 
speech-reading.” 

A definite training in speech-reading 
at school is essential to the best develop- 
ment of speech. It should come before 
speech and be continued throughout the 
school course, for speech-reading devel- 
ops the language sense, and language 
must have meaning before the. acquire- 
ment of speech has any interest for the 
child. The exercises in speech-reading 
should consist of naturally spoken words 
and sentences that convey ideas, so that 
the psychic element of speech-reading 
may continually accompany the physic- 
ally visible. The old method consisted 
of a laborious and mechanical repetition 
of elements, single words, and slowly 
spoken sentences, which led to exagger- 
ated movements and to a total lack of in- 
tellectual appreciation of context. The 
synthetic method of using words and sen- 
tences that have meaning and interest to 
the child intellectualizes the process from 
the start. 

The general plan of the outline lessons 
in speech-reading is good, the idea being 
to proceed from the seen to the unseen, 
from forward to back as far as conso- 
nants are concerned, and from the open 
to the close with regard to the vowels. 
It might be suggested, however, that a 
clearer distinction be drawn between felt 
characteristics, as in speech, and visible 
characteristics, as in speech-reading. The 
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author himself states plainly that “the 
movements which mostly occupy the at- 
tention of the child in himself forming 
speech are often not those by which he 
must recognize it in others.” Bearing 
this in mind, it seems as though, even in 
an outline intended only for teachers, the 


formation of sounds should be consigned 


to the department of speech-teaching, 
where it belongs, and not be mingled with 
text on the appearance of sounds. For 
instance, the speech-reading teacher has 
no concern with making a distinction be- 
tween vocal and non-vocal th, between 
the explosive nature of ch and j as com- 
pared with the continuous appearance of 
sh and sh, or between the consonants n, 
t, and d. Such distinctions have really 
nothing to do with speech-reading, which 
recognizes the respective differences be- 
tween such sounds only from the context. 

However, the general subject is ex- 
tremely well set forth. Take, for in- 
stance, the golden little talk on the im- 
portance of language to the pupil’s suc- 
cess in lip-reading, and the suggestions . 
as to sight training of the little child to 
promote mental alacrity and the efficiency 
of the eye. Then of especial value to 
both mothers and teachers is the insist- 
ence upon a natural manner of speaking 
to the child, and the use of grammatical 
sentences and the colloquial forms that 
alone give speech-reading a practical 
value to the child. 

The part of the book devoted to speech- 
teaching is supremely valuable. Running 
through these pages, as through the early 
chapters, are the two central ideas: the 
intellectual nature of speech and speech- 
reading, and the necessity of following 
as far as possible the lead of the hearing 
child in developing speech in the deaf. 
“No exercises for the development of 
voice should be given unless it can be ex- 
pected that the child has an intelligent 
idea of what is required.” In the older 
methods of teaching, after a succession 
of mechanical voice exercises, accompa- 
nied probably by a mechanical manipu- 
lation of the tongue, the individual 
sounds of speech were imparted as ele- 
ments and mechanically combined into 
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words. By the synthetic method words 
are taught as wholes and speech grows 
out of the child’s activities. 

Mr. Story discourages the use of dia- 

critical marks in teaching speech, and 
offers in place of them a system of word 
associations to “minimize the perpetual 
strife between English sounds and Eng- 
lish symbols.” The seventeen necessary 
vowel sounds are divided into primary, 
secondary, and exceptional characters. 
The particular alphabetical form by 
which each vowel sound is most fre- 
quently represented is taken as the pri- 
mary written character of that vowel 
and as such taught to the child while its 
sound is developed. Then by association 
the secondary and exceptional characters 
are taught. The method of dealing with 
consonantal sounds is simple and clear 
and should be of great assistance to the 
teacher. 

The chapters on the organic positions 
of sounds are remarkable for their con- 
ciseness and force of suggestion. The 
various positions are simply and directly 
explained. The main thing to be gained 
in each instance is kept squarely before 
the teacher and minor differentiations 
are swept away, the sounds being shown 
in their associations and co-relationships 
in such a way as to make learning easier 
for the child. 

Mr. Story falls in with Dr. Bell’s often 
repeated assertion that considerable vari- 
ation in the quality of vowel sounds is 
not inconsistent with intelligible speech, 
and that an indefinite vocalization will 
answer for unaccented vowels. Each 
consonant sound, on the other hand, must 
receive its full value, and considerable 
attention should be given to consonantal 
sounds, the vowels being exercised in as- 
sociation with them in understood words 
and sentences. In the earlier analytic 
methods of speech-teaching, the teacher 
spent a great deal of time imparting iso- 
lated positions and combinations which 
had no possible meaning to the child. 
Speech was taught as a succession of po- 
sitions and remained so to the pupil. In 
the synthetic method words are taught 
as wholes. The physiological action and 
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movement of speech is thus more clearly 
rendered, the psychic value of speech is 
dominant from the beginning, in that 
words expressive of meaning are used as 
exercises, and the children are mentally 
brighter. 

By the analytic treatment the child be- 
comes too consciously aware of his mus- 
cular actions. Exaggerated touching of 
the larynx in the effort to produce voice 
is likely to lead to wrong vibrations. 
Mechanical manipulation of the organs 
leads to rigidity. Position exercises of 
the tongue, lips, etc., tend to exaggera- 
tions. Excessive movements on the 
teacher’s part (“large print”) almost in- 
evitably lead to exaggerated pressures in 
the pupil. 

The simple, the natural, the interesting 
and alive in contrast to the mechanical 
and dead—such is Mr. Story’s teaching. 
The chapters describing in detail the best 
method of developing the sounds of 
speech and correcting errors are splendid. 
In describing how to teach separate or- 
ganic positions, everything that has not a 
direct bearing on each end in view is 
omitted and the essentials stand out clear 
and exact. 

“Speech to the child is what the 
teacher makes it.” 

“The true philosophy for the teacher 
is that the deaf child is a hearing child 
except that he cannot hear.” 

Every mother and teacher should carry 
Mr. Story’s book with her when she 
starts on the slow and exacting journey 
with her little deaf child. The journey 
is long and helps by the way are few. 
Here is a guide book from the hand of 
one who has traveled the road many 
times. 


Eprroriat Notre.—It may interest our readers 
to learn that during several months Miss Har- 
riet U. Andrews has been walking en route to 
California. In company with her sister and 
brother-in-law, she walked from Kansas City 
down through Missouri and Oklahoma nearly 
to Texas, and then turned northwest, by rea- 
sons of flooded sections, and walked through 
western Kansas and into Colorado. The re- 
view of Mr. Story’s book was started in one 
camp and completed in another, both of which 
were flooded by unusually heavy and continued 
rains. 
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A STUDY OF ENGLISH * 


S A rule, school books are not de- 
sirable summer reading; but much 
of the summer literature found on the 
news-stands is not nearly so enjoyable as 
this text-book—a book written for and 
dedicated to “the deaf children of Ohio 
and elsewhere.” Fitting, too, is the fact 
that the composition, presswork, and 
binding were all done by deaf pupils in 
the Ohio school; for it will bear com- 
parison with the best of school books 
published elsewhere. Needless to say 
that the work was a labor of love on 
the part of Mr. Jones, one in which he 
found rich enjoyment. In the preface 
he finds “pleasure in acknowledging val- 
uable advice and help from Dr. Robert 
Patterson, principal of the Ohio school.” 
In part the preface reads: 

“Language is the most important study 
in the curriculum. It is the medium in 
which all other studies are pursued and 
the foundation on which education rests. 
Yet it is often the most neglected and 
most indifferently taught subject in the 
schools. 

“When children have such an elemen- 
tary knowledge of language as to be able 
to converse, to ask and answer questions, 
and to do primary reading, language 
teaching, as such, often ceases, and they 
are expected to pick up the language in 
the pursuit of other studies. This is 
an error. It is the very time to begin 
to teach language systematically, thor- 
oughly, and persistently. Otherwise, the 
pupils on leaving school are unable to 
write creditable language or to read with 
interest and relish the excellent books 
and magazines which lie all around them. 

“Grammar is not language. But pupils 
are often pushed into the study of gram- 
mar before they are sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with language composition ; and when 
they have entered upon its study much 


*A Study of English for the Intermediate 
or Grammar Grades. Book II. By J. W. 
Jones, Superintendent of The Ohio State 


School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 186 
pages; cloth, 5 x8. 


time is wasted on extended parsing of 
words, when relation is the only matter 
of importance concerning them. 

“The real study of language often be- 
gins after the pupils have left school. It 
is only after the mind is matured that 
they fully appreciate the great force and 
power of correct and beautiful expres- 
sion. Then they begin to observe and to 
choose their words with care and to lo- 
cate them in proper places in the sen- 
tence. This is because of the failure of © 
the schools to place the right emphasis on 
correct language. The taste for it 
should come earlier in life, and will if 
it is made attractive and easy. 

“The reason that so many people do not 
speak and write good language is that 
they were not required to study for the 
purpose of understanding it, nor to write 
it that their knowledge might be tested 
and improved, when they were in the 
grades. Consequently, they have gone 
through high school and perhaps through 
college crippled in the pursuit of other 
studies, and after graduation are still 
feeble in that which constantly puts their 
education to the test. 

“But by far the larger number of pupils 
never pass through the high school or 
even enter it. How necessary, then, that 
they be well grounded in the fundamen- 
tals of language—speaking it, reading it, 
and writing it. 

“The object of this book is to furnish 
the necessary material and instruction, 
both to the teacher and to pupils, to make 
reasonably sure that language sense will 
be the result of its careful study.”—F. 
Dt 


“Teaching the Deaf Child to Read Lips and 
Speak” is the title of an interesting interview 
with John Dutton Wright and published in 
The Sun (New York), Sunday, July 11. Mr. 
Wright points out the necessity of the mother 
of a deaf child facing the responsibility 
squarely and starting the child’s education at 
the earliest possible moment to insure a high 
efficiency in the use of speech and _.speech- 
reading. 
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GENEALOGY AND EUGENICS 


Study of Human Lineage Can Be Greatly Increased in Value if Illuminated 
by Genetics—Methods To Be Followed—Results To Be Expected ' 


Posse does well in giving a 
realization of the importance of the 
family, but it errs if it bases this teaching 
altogether on the family pride in some 
remote ancestor who, even though he 
bore the family name and was a prodigy 
of virtues, probably counts for very little 
in the individual’s makeup today. ‘ 

I wish merely to emphasize that a man 
has sixteen great-grandparents, instead 
of one, and that we too often overlook 
those in the maternal lines, although from 
a biological point of view they are every 
bit as important as those in thé paternal 
lines. And I wish further to emphasize 
the point that it is the near relatives who, 
on the whole, represent what we are. 
The great family which for a generation 
or two makes unwise marriages must live 
on its past reputation and see the work 
of the world done and the prizes carried 
away by the children of wiser matings. 
No family can maintain its place merely 
by the power of inertia. Every marriage 
that a member of the family makes is a 
matter of vital concern to the future of 
the family ; and this is one of the lessons 
which a broad science of genealogy should 
inculcate in every youth. . . . 

Let us examine a little more closely 
what can be expected from a genealogy 
with eugenic foundation. 

First and foremost, it will give genetics 
a chance to advance with rapidity, in its 
study of man. Genetics, the study of 
heredity, cannot successfully proceed by 
direct observation in the human species 
as it does with plants and rapidly-breed- 
ing animals because the generations are 
too long. Less than three generations 


"From an address delivered by Mr. Paul 
Popenoe, editor of The Journal of Heredity, 
before the International Congress of Gen- 
ealogy, San Francisco, July 26-31, and printed 
in full in The Journal of Heredity, for Au- 
gust, 1915. 


are of little value for our researches, and 
even three can rarely be observed to ad- 
vantage by any one person. Therefore, 
second-hand information must be used. 
So far, we have gained most of this by 
sending field-workers—a new kind of 
genealogist—out among the people in 
whom we are interested, and having them 
collect the information we wanted, either 
by study of extant records or by word 
of mouth. But the written records of 
value have been usually negligible in 
quantity, and oral communication has 
therefore been our mainstay. It has not 
been wholly satisfactory. Few people— 
aside from genealogists—can give even 
the names of all their great-grandparents, 
far less can they tell anything of im- 
portance about them. 

It is thus to genealogy that we are 
driven. Unless we have family records 
we can accomplish little. And we can- 
not get these family records unless you 
genealogists realize the importance of 
furnishing them; for as I have already 
pointed out, and as I wish to emphasize, 
genealogies at present available are of 
little value to genetics, because of the 
inadequacy of the data they furnish. It 
is only in the case of exceptional fami- 
lies, such as the royal houses of Europe, 
that enough information is given about 
each individual to furnish an opportunity 
for analysis. What could be done if 
there were more such data available is 
brilliantly illustrated by the investigation” 
of Dr. Frederick Adams Woods, of Bos- 
ton, of the reigning houses of Europe. I 
commend his writings to every geneal- 
ogist, as a source of inspiration as well 
as information. 


Woods, Frederick Adams. Mental and 
Moral Heredity in Royalty. New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1906; also The Influence of Mon- 
archs. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1914. 
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HOPE FOR QUICK RESULTS 


To get more such data, we must look 
to the future. We must begin at once 
to keep our family records in such a 
way that they will be of the greatest 
value possible—that they will serve not 
only family pride, but bigger purposes. 
It will not take long to get together a 
large number of family histories, in 
which the idea will be to tell as much 
as possible, instead of as little as pos- 
sible, about every individual mentioned. 
Let me run over a few of the problems 
on which such genealogies would throw 
light. 

There is the important problem of the 
inheritance of longevity. Karl Pearson 
showed* some years ago, by advanced 
statistical methods, that longevity is in- 
heritable. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
whose investigation of the ancestry of 
congenital deaf persons at Martha’s Vine- 
yard and elsewhere, more than a genera- 
tion ago, was one of the first pieces of 
biological genealogy executed in this 
country, and indubitably established the 
heritable nature of congenital deaf- 
ness*—Dr. Bell is now working on the 
published history of the Hyde Family in 
the United States, and analyzing it from 
many points of view to bring to light the 
ways in which longevity is inherited. It 
is obvious that this trait is a particularly 
easy one for investigation, because we 
need to know nothing more than the 
dates on which an individual and_ his 
parents were born and died. Certainly 
a genealogy that does not tell so much 
must be considered defective ; and yet of 
the 8,000 or more persons listed in the 
Hyde genealogy, there are less than 3,000 
for whom these data are complete. 

Longevity being due more to heredity 
than to anything else, it is evident, as 
Dr. Bell has clearly pointed out, that it 
is a trait of which families may well be 
proud, if it runs consistently in their 


* Pearson, Karl. Royal Society of London, 
Phil. Trans., vol. 192A, p. 277: Biometrika, 
vol. I, p. 74. London, 1903. 

* Bell, Alexander Graham. Memoir upon the 
Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human 
Race. Washington, D. C., National Academy 


of Sciences, 1884. 
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stock. And, as we eugenists try as far 
as possible to put our knowledge to prac- 
tical use, he has also pointed out that it 
is very desirable for a young man or 
young woman to marry into a family 
possessing that trait, since it is a good 
indication of general soundness of con- 
stitution and physical vigor. Families 
in whose ancestry longevity is a char- 
acteristic can well afford to make the 
fact known and take pride in alliance 
with other worthy families similarly en- 
dowed. 

Such a mating, like with like, is techni- 
cally known to us as assortative. It used 
to be supposed that people tended to 
marry their opposites—the blonde and 
the brunette, the short and the tall. The 
use of exact methods in eugenics has 
demonstrated that the reverse is the case, 
and that for almost every measurable 
trait there is distinct evidence of assorta- 
tive mating.® That such a fact is of 
great value to the race, when the char- 
acter involved is one of so much im- 
portance as longevity, is obvious, and 
the tendency should be encouraged. Gen- 
ealogy can give much help in this con- 
nection. 

You may well ask what facilities we 
have for receiving and using pedigrees 
such as I have been outlining, if they 
were made up. You are all, of course, 
familiar with the repositories which the 
different patriotic societies, the National 
Genealogical Society, and similar organi- 
zations maintain, as well as the collec- 
tions of the Library of Congress and 
other great public institutions. Anything 
deposited in such a place can be found 
by the investigators, mostly attached to 
colleges and universities, who are actively 
engaged in eugenic research. 

In addition to this, there are certain 
establishments founded for the sole pur- 
pose of analyzing genealogies from a bio- 
logical or statistical point of view. The 
first of these was the Galton Laboratory 
of the University of London, directed by 


*For a summary see Harris, J. Arthur. As- 
sortative Mating in Man. Popular Science 
Monthly, LXXX, No. 5, pp. 476-493, New 
York, May, 1912. 
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Karl Pearson. I shall not take time to 
mention the European institutions, but 
shall call to your attention the two at 
work in the United States. 

The larger is the Eugenics Record 
Office at Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, New - York, directed by Dr. 
Charles B. Davenport, and maintained 
largely through the generosity of Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman. Blank schedules are 
sent to all applicants, in which the pedi- 
gree of an individual may be easily set 
down, with reference particularly to the 
traits of eugenic importance. When de- 
sired, the office will send duplicate sched- 
ules, one of which may be retained by 
the applicant for his own files. The 
schedules filed at the Eugenics Record 
‘Office are treated as absolutely confiden- 
tial, access to them being given only to 
accredited investigators. 

The second institution of this kind is 
the Genealogical Record Office, founded 
and directed by Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, at 1601 Thirty-fifth street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. This devotes itself 
solely to the collection of data regarding 
longevity, and sends out schedules to all 
those in whose families there have been 
individuals attaining the age of 80 or 
over. It welcomes correspondence on 
the subject from all who know of cases 
of long life, and endeavors to put the 
particulars on record, especially with ref- 
erence to the ancestry and habits of the 
long-lived individual. 

Persons intelligently interested in their 
“ancestry might well consider it a duty to 
society, and to their own posterity, to 
send for one of the Eugenics Record 
‘Office schedules, fill it out and place it 
on file there, and to do the same with 
the Genealogical Record Office, if they 
are so fortunate as to come of a stock 
characterized by longevity. The filling 
out of these schedules would be likely to 
lead to a new viewpoint of genealogy ; 
and when this viewpoint is once gained, 
I am satisfied that the student will find 
it adds immensely to his interest in his 
pursuit. 

You are all familiar with the charge 
of long standing, that genealogy is a sub- 
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ject of no use, a fad of a privileged class. 
I do not need to tell you that such a 
charge is untrue. But I think that gen- 
ealogy can be made a much more useful 
science than it now is, and that it will be 
at the same time more interesting to its 
followers, if it ceases to look on itself 
as an end in itself, or solely as a minister 
to family pride. I hope to see it look 
on itself as a handmaid of evolution, just 
as other sciences are coming to do; I 
hope to see it link arms with the great 
biological movement of the present day; 
I hope to see the two of them working 
in close harmony, for the betterment of 
mankind. 

So much for the science as a whole. 
What can the individual do? Nothing 
better than to broaden his out-look so 
that he may view his family not as an 
exclusive entity, centered in a name, de- 
pendent on some illustrious man or men 
of the past; but rather as an integral 
part of the great fabric of human life, 
its warp and woof continuous from the 
dawn of creation and criss-crossed at 
each generation. When he gets this 
vision, he will desire to make his family 
tree as full as possible, to include his 
collaterals, to note every trait which he 
can find on record, to preserve the photo- 
graphs and measurements of his own 
contemporaries, and to take a pride in 
feeling that the history of his family is 
a contribution to human knowledge, as © 
well as to the pride of the family. 

If the individual genealogist does this, 
the science of genealogy will become a 
splendid servant of the whole race, and 
its influence, not confined to a few, will 
be felt by all, as a positive, dynamic 
force helping them to lead more worthy 
lives in the short span allotted to them, 
and helping them to leave more worthy 
posterity to carry on the names they bore 
and the sacred thread of immortality, of 
which they were for a time the custo- 
dians.°® 


* Since the above was written the Eugenics 
Record Office has published Bulletin No. 13 on 
“How to Make a Eugenical Family Study.” 
It gives details of procedure which will be of 
much help to any one interested in eugenic 
genealogy. 


Gone? 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE AGED DEAF 


In a recent number of one of the news- 
papers published in the interests of the deaf 
there is a reference to an aged deaf couple 
who in their declining years have been forced 
to find refuge in one of our county alms- 
houses. The people in question are well known 
to the missionary, and he would be heartily 
glad to obtain their admission to the Gallaudet 
Home for Blind, Aged, and Infirm Deaf. But 
at present that excellent institution is full and, 
as its income is limited, it must necessarily 
give preference to such applicants as can con- 
tribute something toward their own mainte- 
nance. Our latest information, derived from 
the managers of the home, is that on the pay- 
ment of $250 the home will undertake to care 
for any suitable person over the age of sixty 
for the remainder of his life. This payment, 
of course, does not come anywhere near meet- 
ing the probable cost of maintenance, but it 
helps to that end and is proper and reasonable. 
Very few of the deaf, however, are able to 
pay such a sum; least of all, those whom age 
and ill-health have brought to the poorhouse. 
There are at the present time probably at least 
a dozen deaf persons in the various county 
almshouses in central and northern New 
York who might properly be transferred 
to the home. And there is a far larger num- 
ber of deaf people of advanced years and lim- 
ited means who are striving desperately to 
avoid going to the poorhouse. The latter are 
the ones most entitled to our sympathy, for 
they endure privations wholly unknown to the 
inmates of our comfortable and humane, if not 
particularly attractive, poorhouses. The prob- 
lem of the aged deaf is a large and difficult 
one, which grows more serious from year to 
year, and it cannot be solved by securing the 
admission of an occasional individual to the 
Gallaudet Home. It must be dealt with in 
some more comprehensive and effective way. 
The missionary has for years urged that some- 
thing be done by the deaf themselves to estab- 
lish a home for the entirely destitute and 
friendless. A solitary missionary, charged with 
the care of a parish that includes one-half of 
the State, is unable single-handed to deal with 
the problem. Is it not time for some of the 
leading men among the deaf to take up this 
matter seriously?—From The Mission Leaflet, 
Utica, N. Y., July, 1915. 


AN AID FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


“As is well known,” says the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, a daily published in Frankfort, Ger- 

many, “deafness belongs to that class of physi- 
cal ills which resist a cure most obstinately. 
Moreover, it influences not only the occupa- 
tional capacities, but also the mental life of 
the sufferer in a most unfavorable manner, and 
he feels more and more excluded from inter- 
course with his fellow-men. There is, how- 
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ever, one way to find a substitute for the lost 
or impaired sense of hearing, and that is to 
learn to read the spoken word from the lips 
of the speaker. Although this method has 
been developed to the highest degree of use- 
fulness, and is warmly recommended by the 
most eminent aurists, there is still a very large 
percentage of hard-of-hearing persons, whose 
number has been estimated at about 500,000 in 
Germany—a number which the war will surely 
increase to a great extent—who have heard 
little or nothing about it. Yet it constitutes 
the most suitable means of intercourse for the 
hard-of-hearing person with his fellow-men 
and is the best aid in enabling him to under- 
stand speech. 

“A well-known physician writes: “There is, 
in fact, nothing left to the hard-of-hearing or 
deaf adult than to acquire a mastery of the 
lip-language, through it to compensate slowly 
but surely the lack of hearing, and thus to be- 
come again a useful member of society. We 
have seen in a sufficiently large number of 
cases how even deaf persons of advanced age 
have learned to master the art of lip-reading 
to such a degree of skill that their deafness 
was not discovered by the uninitiated, since 
they were able to follow a general conversa- 
tion with several people.’ 

“Diverging from the instruction of deaf 
children, who first must be taught how to 
speak, this method of lip-reading teaches the 
eye to read the words from the mouth as the 
attention of the student is drawn to the activ- 
ity of the lips and the externallv perceotible 
speech muscles, and in this way the ability to 
understand the accustomed and colloquial 
speech is acquired. Through the impressing 
on the mind of sound pictures and their char- 
acteristic signs as they are formed into word 
and entire sentence pictures, the hard-of-hear- 
ing person learns to read the lips even when 
the speaker is whispering or addressing him 
from a distance. If after the course of 
sons is completed the practise is continued, 

may in time cover the lack of hearing po oP 
and will bring about not only an improved 
condition of the vital energies, but also an im-* 
proved professional outlook, two results which 
richly reward the efforts expended. Oppor- 
tunity to study lip-reading is given in special 
courses in this city (Frankfort-on-the-Main), 
as well as in many other of the larger cities 
of Germany.”—Translated by Miss Lovutse I. 
MorGENSTERN. 


The teachers of the public schools in Chicago 
have been ordered to set aside half an hour 
in each week to teach the children to be hu- 
mane to animals. This is in obedience to a 
recent act of the Illinois Legislature known as. 
the Chiperfield law, which was passed largely 
by the influence of Jane Addams and other 
public-spirited women. — Springfield Republi- 
can. 


‘ 
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LIP-READING FOR THE ADULT DEAF * 
BY AVONDALE N. GORDON 


To THE Epitor: The inclosed paper by Miss Gordon, giving an account of the value of 
lip-reading to one who in adult life has lost the ability to hear the voice sounds, has been 
prepared at my request. The writer was a valued assistant for several years in the office of 
the registrar of the Johns Hopkins Medical School, but had been compelled to relinquish her 
position because of a growing deafness. I saw her often and noticed an increasing depression 
and apparent feeling of isolation from the world as her infirmity increased. Her deafness, 
in fact, finally became so marked I had little expectation that lip-reading or anything else 
would relieve her, and I looked upon her proposed journey to Boston to attend Miss Bruhn’s 
school as a waste of time and effort. 

Upon her return, after what seemed to me a very brief stay, | was immediately im- 
pressed by her change of expression and her abounding cheerfulness and hopefulness. Her 
depression and apparent sense of isolation had disappeared and she was able to converse 
readily and easily and to take part freely in the life of those about her. [| was so much 
impressed that I was anxious to have other persons similarly handicapped know something 
of the method and asked Miss Gordon to prepare this account. She has told us what, lip- 
reading is and how it may be acquired, and also of the helps and hindrances to its acquisition. 


I am sure that her brief statement will prove an assistance and encouragement to all who 


are similarly afflicted. 


N 1886 the Miiller-Walle Method of 

Lip-reading for the Adult Deaf was 
originated by Herr Julius Miiller-Walle, 
of Hamburg, Germany. He had been a 
teacher of deaf children for some years 
when he became interested in the adult 
who had lost hearing, or part of it, in 
mature life, the subject being brought to 
his attention by numerous appeals to him 
for help from hard-of-hearing adults, 
among them his own brother. Realizing 
that there was a great vacancy in this 
field of work, he determined to devote 
his entire time and energy toward finding 
some method of speech-reading that 
would be directly applicable to the needs 
of the adult. Accordingly, he investi- 
gated methods which were then in use in 
other countries, for the art of lip-reading 
was not new; but he found that no at- 
tempt had been made to differentiate be- 
tween the needs of the congenitally deaf 
and those who had become deaf in adult 
life. To him, however, it was plainly 
evident that the adult who had acquired 
a good command of language before be- 
coming hard of hearing needed a very 
different method of instruction from 
those used for the totally deaf child, who 
must first be taught voice production and 


*Reprinted from The Johns Hopkins Nurses’ 
Alumne Magazine, April, 1915. 


Henry M. Hurp. 


articulation ; so, with characteristic Ger- 
man persistence, he worked until he suc- 
ceeded in producing a method of his 
own. Then followed the great difficulty 
of convincing the aurists, the hard-of- 
hearing adults, and the public, for all 
were skeptical at first; but after discour- 
agements which all pioneers must experi- 
ence, success crowned his efforts, and 
during the 28 years since the establish- 


.ment of his school in Berlin it has grown 


steadily, and its influence has extended 
to this country. For the establishment 
of this method in the United States we 
are indebted to Miss Martha E. Bruhn, 
of Boston, who, after completing the 
normal training course for teachers in 
the Berlin school and having remained 
there for some time as an assistant 
teacher, translated the method and adapt- 
ed it to the English language. In 1902 
Miss Bruhn opened her Boston school, 
and its continued success certainly proves 


‘the value of this method. Her work is 


being extended over this country by the 
graduates of her normal training course 


for teachers, many of whom have estab- 


lished schools in the various cities. The 
normal course, however, is given only in 
the Boston school, and personally by 
Miss Bruhn—and such wonderful work 
itis! I find that I cannot express myself 
with half the enthusiasm I feel, but I can 


; 
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say that I am proud indeed of my 
diploma. 

Now, the average hearing person can- 
not appreciate the feeling of despair 
which one feels when he realizes that he 
is growing deaf, and that no power within 
man’s reach can stop the progress of the 
trouble. At first, when sounds begin to 
grow fainter, the feeling is that some- 
thing must be wrong with the sound it- 
self—that it has been muffled by some 
interference ; but this feeling is soon dis- 
pelled when it has been proven that all 
sounds seem soft and indistinct. Now, 
the most trying experience is when the 
human voice, in conversation, seems to 
fade away into the distance and become 
so blurred that it is impossible to separate 
the words. Then, upon consulting your 
doctor, in response to your anxious ques- 
tioning as to whether the condition is 
going to become worse, you receive the 
reply, “Oh, I hope not!” you commence 
to feel that there is no further use trying 
to combat conditions. I myself used to 
like to run away from others and go to 
my room to read or sew—to rid myself 
of that feeling of shut-offness which the 
hard - of - hearing person always experi- 
ences in the presence of others who are 
holding conversation with each other. 

But as one faculty becomes impaired 
the others are usually sharpened, so that 
the deaf man soon realizes that he can 
interpret sounds in other ways. Our in- 
tuition helps us greatly, and there are 
many sounds that we readily recognize 
by the mere vibrations, such as footsteps. 
We feel them and can often tell exactly 
whose footsteps they are. Then when 
we acquire some degree of proficiency in 
lip-reading, we realize that matters were 
not nearly so bad as we had thought; in 
fact, we can often be glad that we are 
deaf, for there are so many compensa- 
tions, so much that we can enjoy, that 
we have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to complain. And why, indeed, 
should we complain? When we consider 
the deprivations of the blind, whose con- 
dition is a million times worse, deafness 
seems a small matter in comparison ; and 
when we acquaint ourselves with the 
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wonderful work accomplished by the 
blind, it should certainly prove sufficient 
stimulus for the deaf man to find his 
work and forget all about the deafness. 

Now, the surest way to combat a foe 
is to meet him at least half way, and in 
no better way can one who is growing 
deaf do this than by traveling along the 
beautiful avenue of lip-reading. From 
the very first lesson the student feels the 
gloom which has surrounded him disap- 
pearing, until finally it is quite gone, 
never to return, At the end of the first 
lesson the student is able to read fully 
two dozen sentences (arranged, of 
course, from a limited vocabulary), such 
as the following: 

Show me the farm. 

Where is the farm? 

The farm is far away. 

Where is the ship? 

The ship is on the bay. 

The ship may be safe. 

In the “regular course” of 30 lessons 
all of the groundwork is covered, and 
the student is in a fair way to continue 
to improve, provided he has sufficient 
home practice. 

One of the first questions usually put 
to the teacher is, “How long will it take 
me to become a good lip-reader?” It is 
almost, if not absolutely, impossible to 
state definitely just how long it requires 
the student of lip-reading to become pro- 
ficient. There are so many points to be 
considered. It must be borne in mind 
that the Miiller-Walle System is for the 
adult deaf. The student must have a 
good command of language, as it is es- 
sentially the study of lip-reading and 
presupposes a thorough knowledge of » 
speech formation. It can be undertaken 
by the congenitally deaf only after they 
have acquired a marked degree of fluency 
in speech. 

As to the age of the student, it is diffi- 
cult to place a definite limit; but un- 
doubtedly the youiig man or woman has 
a decided advantage over the older one, 
just as the young student of music, art, 
or any profession will accomplish his 
purpose with greater facility, for the 
young mind is more receptive. On the 
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other hand, as the exception usually 
proves the rule, there are a number of 
good lip-readers who were somewhat ad- 
vanced in years when they undertook this 
work, among whom I might mention the 
late Mr. French, of Boston, who was 
over 60 when he commenced. I should 
think that college professors or others 
who have been life-long students could 
just as readily acquire the art of lip- 
reading as they might successfully under- 
take new problems in the fields in which 
they have been engaged. It is the busi- 
ness man or woman who may find it hard 
to get back into study habits after a lapse 
of some years. 

A natural talent for lip-reading is of 
invaluable assistance to the student. 
Some there are who may dispute the use 
of the word “talent” in this connection, 
but it undoubtedly exists, just as does a 
talent for music or for any of the arts; 
and if the student is totally lacking in 
this talent, his will be uphill work, and 
he will have as much difficulty in becom- 
ing an expert lip-reader as the untalented 
music student will in mastering a Liszt 
rhapsody or a Beethoven concerto. But 
such a music student could and should 
transfer his efforts to some other field 
of endeavor ; but the deaf student of lip- 
reading, having no talent, must plod on, 
and, with the guidance of a good teacher, 
will some day accomplish the arduous 
task and will be able to converse with 
ease. 

A fairly good general education, equiv- 
alent, at least, to graduation from high 
school, is, in my opinion, quite necessary, 
as the ability to grasp new ideas is hardly 
possible for one who has only elementary 
training. Such a student would be la- 
boring under a great disadvantage, be- 
cause his power of concentration would 
be in an undeveloped state, and he would 
find it most difficult to accomplish the 
end in view. This power of concentra- 
tion is, without doubt, the most impor- 
tant element of success in this work. To 
keep one’s attention fixed upon the coun- 
tenance of the speaker, without permit- 
ting the mind to wander into other chan- 
nels of thought, is rather hard for the 


student of lip-reading, as most of us deaf 
people acquire the pleasant habit of drop- 
ping off into realms unknown and of 
roaming about in a world all our own, 
utterly oblivious to our surroundings. 
And such air castles as we build! They 
would astonish even the fairies, I am 
sure. 

Sometimes a weakness of the eyes or 
a defect in vision may interfere greatly 
with concentrating one’s attention so 
closely for any length of time, but such 
a difficulty may nearly always be over- 
come by placing one’s self in the care of 
a competent oculist. In the beginning 
this work is undoubtedly a strain upon 
the eyes; but if they are in a healthy 
condition they soon adjust themselves to 
their new work. 

The general physical condition, espe- 
cially that of the nervous system, plays 
an important part in this, as in work of 
all kinds. Most deaf people suffer more 
or less nervousness, caused by the deaf- 
ness itself, as the means of communica- 
tion with others by conversation is grad- 
ually cut off. Highly nervous tempera- 
ments have great difficulty, for in order 
to become a proficient lip-reader it is 
absolutely necessary to maintain a calm 
and placid state of mind; at least, this 
has been my own experience. Put all 
your heart into the work, but don’t allow 
yourself to become excited over it. 

If the student has been deaf for a long 
time, he should progress well in this 
work, for he has most probably recov- 
ered somewhat from the shock which 
usually attends deafness in the beginning 
and has settled himself into a state of 
stolid endurance ; so that the keen pleas- 
ure derived from the ability to read lips, 
even from the very first lesson, is a great 
stimulus to good work and close study, 
and each succeeding lesson brings more 
joy and encouragement to him. The de- 
gree of deafness, however, may prove a 
great obstacle. An extremely deaf per- 
son has more difficulty, of course, and 
one totally deaf has a most arduous task 
before him. The ability to hear parts of 
conversation, such as words or phrases 
made emphatic (and therefore louder) 
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by the speaker, will be of great assist- 
ance, for the association of ideas will 
help him to read the lips when the voice 
is lowered. One who has lost his hear- 
ing gradually should have much less dif- 
ficulty with this work than one who has 
become deaf suddenly. There have been 
instances of fractured skull or other ac- 
cidents resulting in sudden total deafness, 
and the severe shock to the nervous sys- 
tem is such that it is most difficult for 
the study of lip-reading to be taken up; 
but it can be done and has been accom- 
plished by persons thus afflicted; but 
their progress is usually slow. 

The power of intuition helps the stu- 
dent greatly, for what the mind can 
quickly suggest, the eye can readily see 
and recognize; and also, the lip-reader 
may, in rapid conversation, miss a word 
here and there, but intuitively he should 
be able to supply what his eye has failed 
to recognize. In this connection I might 
be permitted to quote the following from 
an article by the late Mr. French,* of 
whom I have spoken before : “The women 
and the girls will beat the men and boys 
every time. Their intuitive sense helps 
them much.” 

With so many points to be considered, 
I repeat that it is difficult to say definitely 
just how much time should be spent in 
the study of lip-reading to become pro- 
ficient. I might say, however, that an 
ordinarily good student should be able to 
do much for himself during the six weeks 
spent in the regular course of 30 lessons, 
provided, of course, he continues his 
daily practice; for should he relax, he is 
just as sure to go backward as the music 
student who neglects his scales and ar- 
peggios ; and, as time goes on, with con- 
scientious, daily practise, he will soon 
find himself a good lip-reader, for “prac- 
tise makes perfect.” 


The summer school of the Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis, was a success, seven 
students taking the course. At its close Miss 
Ethel M. Hilliard, the principal, left for Hono- 
lulu to enjoy her well-earned vacation. 


* See Address on Lip-reading, page 434, THE 
Votta Review, November, 
print. 
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TRAINING IN Lip-READING FOR DeEArF Sor- 
pIERS.—Haenlein remarks that the number of 
soldiers rendered irreparably deaf by war in- 
juries is not large proportionally. ‘The hear- 
ing is generally recovered, on one side at least. 
The cases of more or less total deafness are 
usually traceable to a traumatic neurosis, hys- 
teria, or direct injury of the internal ear. He 
emphasizes the necessity for training the deaf 
in lip-reading, utilizing in particular the per- 
ception of vibrations. This is often peculiarly 
acute in the deaf. A deaf person may notice 
a blow on a table at some distance which is 
not felt nor heard by a person with good hear- 
ing. Learning lip-reading with the aid of the 
fingers on the throat of the speaker, to feel the 
vibrations, gives excellent results in some 
cases. Many of the’men develop a special apti- 
tude for lip-reading. One learned it so fast 
and so perfectly that it was hard to believe he 
was not simulating his deafness—An abstract 
from the Medizinische Klinik, Berlin (Fir- 
sorge fiir ertaubte und schwerhorige Krieger, 
Haenlein), by the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, July 17. 


New Home For Dear CHILDREN.—We under- 
stand that Mrs. P. E. Heckman, formerly a 
teacher of hearing children, will open an oral 
school for little deaf children in her home, 
No. 323 South 14th street, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, and we wish her success. The West 
and Southwest can well afford to support sev- 
eral oral home schools for children from three 
years to seven years of age, where speech and 
speech-reading could be taught during the im- 
pressionable years of childhood. 


THe SumMMER MEETING.—The annua! sum- 
mer meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
was held in Rochester, N. Y., on June 9. Only 
a brief business meeting was held. Dr. Harris 
Taylor, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. Mr. Gilbert H. 
Grosvenor, Mr. John Dutton Wright, and Miss 
Mary McCowen were reélected members of 
the Board of Directors for three years, to 
serve to the close of the summer meeting in 
1918. Adjournment followed. 


EXPERIENCE SysTtEM.—After receiving 
a single lesson in lip-reading from a trained 
teacher, a gentleman in Texas writes: “I am 
sure that I learned more about. lip-reading 
from the instruction given me in that one 
lesson than I had learned from experience 
alone in 18 months of home study.” 


A Correction.—In Tue Vorra Review for 
April it was stated that Mr. Will J. Quinlan 
was born deaf. We are informed by his sister 
that he lost his hearing when over three years 
of age from meningitis, following a fall. Dur- 
ing his illness his speech was entirely lost. 
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THE DUAL SYSTEM EVENTUALLY: WHY NOT NOW? 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


HE mercenary selfishness of one 

man. started the education of the 
deaf in the United States in the wrong 
way. It has taken a hundred years to 
retrace less than half of the distance we 
traveled along the wrong road. 

Mr. Gallaudet went to England for the 
purpose of learning how to teach deaf 
children by the pure speech method. It 
was a great disappointment to him when 
Braidwood refused to instruct him unless 
paid a larger sum than Mr. Gallaudet 
had at his disposal. 

He was then obliged to seek the next 
best way and bring it back with him to 
the United States. He went to France 
and there received instruction in the 
Silent Method of teaching and brought 
that back with him to this great new 
country. It was not what he went to get, 
but it was all he was able to obtain. 
France long ago abandoned the method 
that young Mr. Gallaudet secured, but in 
the fresh soil of our new country it took 
a new lease of life. 

The method that Mr. Gallaudet brought 
back from Europe is now repudiated in 
almost all American schools, but its hy- 
brid offspring, the Combined System, a 
cross between the Speech Method that 
Mr. Gallaudet wished to get in England 
and the Silent Method that he was com- 
pelled to take from France, is stubbornly 
fighting the steady progress of the pure 
Speech Method that is pushing it out of 
our schools. 

It is entirely unnecessary to debate 
here whether the combined system pos- 
sesses any adequate excuse for existence. 
That may be granted without hesitation 
for the sake of giving it the utmost op- 
portunity to succeed ; or perhaps I should 
more accurately say, for the sake of lim- 
iting to the utmost, its power for harm. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the 
schools for the deaf of the United States 
will eventually employ the pure Speech 
Method almost, if not quite, exclusively. 


All thoughtful progress lies in that di- 
rection. Practically all new schools are 
organized chiefly on that plan, and all 
the old schools are much nearer to such 
organization today than they were ten 
years ago. Mrs. C. (ombined) S. (ys- 
tem) Partington is sweeping back the 
tide with her broom, but speech for 
the deaf is steadily rising nevertheless. 
Wherever you find the education of the 
deaf discussed the question of how to 
give the pupils the greatest facility in 
speech and speech understanding is up- 
permost. But most encouraging of all is 
the fact that at the meeting of an organi- 
zation dominated by the combined sys- 
tem, and in response to the question of a 
combined principal, the men and women 
in charge of the combined schools almost 
unanimously declared that experience 
had taught them that without the exist- 
ence in their schools of a “Speech At- 
mosphere” (the phrase is their own) 
surrounding their orally taught pupils 
they were not able to obtain the utmost 
attainable degree of success. 

When a group of intelligent and unself- 
ish men and women arrive at a certain 
conclusion something is sure to resuit 
within a reasonable time. The beauty 
of the situation is that in applying the 
remedy no one need give up anything 
that he or she considers essential. 

The installation of the Dual System 
does not supersede either the combined 
system or the speech system. It supple- 
ments both, the only change being to free 
each from the dragging burden of the 
other. 

Do not let us waste our time and 
strength in discussing whether it is bet- 
ter to teach deaf children by a combina- 
tion of Silent and Speech Methods or by 
the Speech Method alone. It is very diffi- 
cult indeed to find any advocate of the 
combined way who will not readily ac- 
knowledge that there are some pupils 
who can best be taught by the pure 
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Speech Method. If there are any advo- 
cates of the Speech Method who will not 
acknowledge that there are some pupils 
who can best be taught by the combined 
system, we can afford to ignore them for 
the present and go peacefully on our way 
to establish the Dual System. 

There is no school for the deaf in 
which there are not some pupils who 
could be successfully educated without 
recourse to finger spelling and the sign 
language and who ought to be so edu- 
cated. These pupils are found in the 
oral classes of the combined schools. 
Perhaps those in authority would not in- 
clude all the pupils in their oral classes 
in such a statement, but they most cer- 
tainly would include some of them. 
These children are in the schools through 
no choice of their own, and usually there 
was no option open to their parents. 
Circumstances of location or of income 
compel them to attend a certain school. 
In accepting these compulsory pupils the 
authorities assume the immense responsi- 
bility of doing the best that is possible 
for their welfare. The helpless child is 
wholly dependent upon others for the 
opportunities he requires to make the 
most of himself. If there is one thing 
that is better for him educationally than 
another, and those in charge of him know 
it, it is their solemn duty to provide it for 
him. 

Can there be any question that it is 
best for a deaf child to speak and to un- 


derstand when spoken to if he is capable . 


of such acquisition? Who, then, is will- 
ing to assume the responsibility of rob- 
bing him of the chance for such acquisi- 
tion? But if he is capable of profiting 
satisfactorily by the Speech Method of in- 
struction, the combined people themselves 
have said that he cannot profit to the 
utmost by that method unless it is con- 
ducted in a‘“‘Speech Atmosphere’”—that is 
to say, unless all the persons with whom 
he comes in contact use speech in com- 
munication with him throughout all his 
waking hours. It would seem, therefore, 
the barest justice to provide such an en- 
vironment, even if it was only for a 
single pupil; but there is no school in 
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which there are not enough such pupils 
to make a group that can be practically 
handled. 

The expense of installing the Dual 
System need not be large. In fact, in 
any school it would be very small in pro- 
portion to the benefit which the school 
itself would derive from the increased 
efficiency of its speech work. When leg- 
islative appropriations are sought; when 
a legislative committee or the Governor 
or the Commissioner of Education visits 
the school; when endowment is solicited, 
it is always the speech work that is most 
dwelt upon, and finger spelling and sign 
language are relegated to the background. 

With a real oral department in which 
the requisite Speech Atmosphere existed 
many things would come easier than they 
do at present. I do not believe any com- 
bined school could make a better finan- 
cial investment than to install the Dual 
System, no matter how small the speech 
school may be in comparison with the 
combined school. It only requires a 
small detached cottage, or a house in 
some neighboring part of the town, and 
the transfer to it of one of the matrons, 
a supervisor, and a servant or two to 
start with, then the arrangement of a 
daily program that will provide instruc- 
tion by the regular teachers at hours 
when the combined pupils are elsewhere. 
There can be no practical obstacle ex: 
cept the small financial one. 

The thing is sure to come some time. 
Why waste precious years of the chil- 
dren’s lives that can never be recovered? 
Why should the children now in school 
not benefit by the improvement which 
will help children by and by? Why be 
driven to do it instead of being an in- 
itiator and getting the credit of making 
a radical improvement? Do not be satis- 
fied with having ancestors; be one! Be 
one to whom future generations will 
point with pride as the progressive inno- 
vator who took the lead in a much needed 
reform. 


“Civilization depends on morality. Every- 
thing good in man leans on what is higher.”— 
Emerson. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


New York SCHOOL FOR THE 
Harp oF HEARING, 
18 East 41st Street, New York Cry, 


July 30, 1915. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 


In your review of Miss Bruhn’s book in the 
August Vorra Review you speak of “the point 
wherein the Bruhn- Miller- Walle method 
varies from other methods, namely, move- 
ments.” ‘The implication (unintentional, I am 
sure) seems to be that her method alone re- 
gards movements, in distinction from posi- 
tions, as the right basis for the study of lip- 
reading. This has seemed to be Miss Bruhn’s 
own claim according to her advertisements. 
“This method,” she says, “in distinction to 
other methods, regards the movements of the 
organs of speech the important factor.” “Other 
methods” may, of course, mean some other 
methods, but I think the casual reader of your 
review would take it to mean all other 
methods. 

It is true that Miss Bruhn’s method is based 
on movements, but it is not true that her 
method is the only one so based. In my book, 
“Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise,’ Chap- 
ter VI, page 55, I say: “The labial and other 
formations for the different sounds appear on 
the face not as positions, but as movements. 
That which is formed and gone again in 1/12 
to 1/13 of a second—the average length of 
time for each sound formation in colloquial 


utterance—can hardly be called a_ position. 
And any study of the sounds as positions— 
that is, of the sounds formed singly and held— 
is based on a false conception of the require- 
ments of eye-training for purposes of lip-read- 
ing. The only true way of studying the sounds 
is by observing the formations as they occur 
in words—that is, the movements for the 
sounds rather than the positions.” 

As a matter of course, in the actual practise 
of teaching in my school, this fundamental 
principle of studying the sound formations as 
movements is strictly adhered to. Any one 
familiar with my work could not hold the 
misconception in regard to it that the casual 
reader might infer from your review. 

Technically, consonant formations are move- 
ments and vowel formations are positions; for 
the vowel sounds get their characteristics from 
the shape or position of the resonance cavity 
through which the voice passes; but for lip- 
reading purposes all the formations are move- 
ments and should always be so studied. Miss 
Bruhn is altogether right in basing her method 
on movements, but she is not the only one 
who is right; in fact, I believe there are very 
few lip-reading teachers at the present time, 
whether of Miss Bruhn’s method or of my 
method, or of other methods, who fail to rec- 
ognize and to utilize this important principle. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Epwarp B. NitcHie. 


THE CENSUS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB: 1910 


HE law providing for the Thirteenth 

Decennial Census (1910) required an 

enumeration of the deaf and dumb in 
connection with the general population census. 
This enumeration was made by means of a 
column on the general population schedule 
headed “Whether deaf and dumb,” in which 
the population enumerators were required to 
make the entry “DD” whenever the person 
enumerated was suffering from the defects re- 
ferred to, the instructions on this point being 
as follows: 


Column 32. Whether deaf and dumb.—li a 
person is both deaf and dumb, write “DD.” 
For all other persons leave the column blank. 
Persons who are deaf but not dumb, or per- 
sons who are dumb but not deaf, are not to be 
reported. 


Under these instructions a total of 44,519 
persons were reported by the enumerators as 


being deaf and dumb; in addition, 189 persons 
not entered as deaf and dumb on the popula- 
tion schedules were subsequently reported to 
the office, either by themselves or by other in- 
terested persons, as suffering from the defects 
stated, making the total number reported as 
deaf and dumb 44,708. To each of these per- 
sons a special schedule of inquiry was sent by 
mail, asking for data on a number of subjects 
concerning which it was felt that information 
would be of interest in connection with a 
statistical study regarding deaf-mutism, the in- 
tention being to issue a special report giving 
figures in considerable detail for this class of 
the population. 

Of the total number of persons reported as 
deaf and dumb, however, less than one-hali 
returned satisfactory schedules; the others 
either failed to receive the schedule, or re- 
ceiving it failed to return it, or returning it 
either stated explicitly that they were not deaf 
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or upon examination of the schedule were ex- 
cluded as manifestly outside the scope of the 
inquiry. In view of this situation, it was at 
first planned, therefore, to issue the report in 
two parts—one comprising a tabulation of the 
principal data on the population schedule (i. ¢., 
sex, race, and nativity, age, marital condition, 
and occupation) for the total population re- 
ported as deaf and dumb, and the other a tab- 
ulation of the information obtained on the 
special schedule. A careful study of the re- 
turns, however, revealed the fact (a) that 
there was apparently a considerable degree of 
uncertainty on the part of the enumerators as 
to whether deaf-mutes who had learned to 
articulate should be reported, some enumer- 
ators reporting only mutes who did not articu- 
late, and others all deaf-mutes properly so 
called; and (b) that a large number of per- 
sons had been improperly returned as deaf 
and dumb by the enumerators. It was thus 
impossible to say just what the total repre- 
sented; in all probability it fell considerably 
short of including all deaf-mutes, and on the 
other hand it included many who were not 
deaf-mutes at all. For this reason it was 
finally considered inadvisable to make any tab- 
ulation covering the total population returned 
as deaf and dumb, and it was decided to con- 
fine the statistics to the population returning 
the special schedules, which contained data 
from which it might be determined whether 
the person making out the schedule was prop- 
erly classifiable as deaf and dumb. 

In making the tabulation for the report as 
finally planned, it was decided to include not 
merely the deaf and dumb in the most literal 
sense of the term, but also all deaf-mutes 
properly so called (that is, those persons who 
by reason of defective hearing had either never 
acquired the faculty of articulate speech or 
required special training in order to acquire 
it). This was done partly because it was felt 
that a tabulation on this basis would comply 
more effectively with the spirit of the law and 
partly because a limitation of the statistics to 
those literally unable either to hear or to speak 
would have made the number so small as to 
make the resultant figures of little significance. 
In carrying out this decision, it of course be- 
came necessary to lay down certain definite 
rules indicating clearly just what defects 
brought a person within the scope of the tabu- 
lation. Under these rules, the tabulation cov- 
ered the following classes of persons: (1) All 
totally deaf persons who had never acquired 
the power of speech or having acquired it had 
lost it either wholly or to such an extent that 
it no longer constituted an effective means of 
communication, this class constituting the “deaf 
and dumb” in the most literal sense of the 
term; (2) all other totally deaf persons who 
had lost their hearing before the completion 
of their eighth year of life, even if they were 
able to employ speech as a means of communi- 
cation, and (3) all partially deaf persons who 
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could hear only with the aid of an ear trumpet 
or other mechanical appliance and whose deaf- 
ness had supervened before the completion of 
their eighth year of life. The reason for fix- 
ing a limit with regard to the age when hear- 
ing was lost in the case of the two latter 
classes was that after the completion of the 
eighth year of life the presumption is that a 
child has fully acquired the faculty of articu- 
late speech, so that the problem, when he be- 
comes deaf, is merely that of keeping him 
from losing what he already has. It may fur- 
ther be noted that in adopting this limit the 
Bureau of the Census is in practical accordance 
with the Imperial Health Office of Germany, 
where more appears to have been done in the 
direction of developing scientific statistics of 
deaf-mutism than in any other country. 

The total number of schedules tabulated on 
the basis above set forth was 19,154. The 
tabulation covers the following topics: Race, 
nativity, and sex; age; marital condition; age 
when hearing was lost; deafness among rela- 
tives; schooling ; means of communication; oc- 
cupation, and earnings. The tables are now 
being made up and the report will be issued 
within a few months. In the meantime it has 
been decided to publish certain of the com- 
pleted tables, giving in summary form the 
classification according to sex, age, race, nativ- 
ity, marital condition, and age when hearing 
was lost. 

Table 1 distributes the population returning 
the special schedules by divisions and States, 
in comparison with the total population re- 
ported as deaf and dumb, giving the percentage 
which the former represents of the latter. 

Table 2 shows for each division and State 
the classification according to race, nativity, 
and sex of the deaf and dumb population for 
whom special schedules were returned. 

Table 3 shows for the United States, as a 
whole, the age distribution of the deaf and 
dumb population for whom special schedules 
were returned, classified according to race, 
nativity, and sex. 

Table 4 shows for the United States, as a 
whole, the distribution according to marital 
condition of the male and female deaf and 
dumb population for whom special schedules 
were returned, classified according to race and 
nativity, and Table 5 shows a similar distribu- 
tion of the male and female deaf and dumb 
population 15 years of age or over for whom 
special schedules were returned, classified ac- 
cording to age at enumeration. 

Table 6 shows for the United States, as a 
whole, the distribution according to age when 
hearing was lost of the deaf and dumb popu- 
lation for whom special schedules were re- 
turned grouped broadly, according to age at 
enumeration.—(From advance sheets of the 
Report of the Bureau of the Census. Kindly 
furnished by Dr. Joseph A. Hill, Chief Statis- 
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TasLe 3.—Dear AND DuMB Poputation ror WuHom 


CLASSIFIED AccorDING To Race, Nativity, A 


WHOLE: 1910. 


SPECIAL SCHEDULES WERE RETURNED, 
GE, AND SEX, FoR THE Unirrp States As A 


SEX AND AGE GROUP, 


DEAF AND DUMB POPULATION FOR WHOM SPECIAL SCHEDULES WERE RETURNED: Igro. 


BOTH SEXES. 


EOD & 
1o to 14 
15 to 19 
20 to 24 
25 to 
30 to 
35 to 
40 to 
45 to 


85 years OF 
Age not reported........... | 


MALE. 


to 14 


Age not reported........... 


FEMALE. | 
| 


To to 14 
to 19 y 
20 to 24 3 
25 to 29 3 
30 to 
35 to 
40 to 44 
45 to 


White. Colored. 
All classes, 
Total. | Native. Total Negro. 
| 
| | | 
19,154 18,017 16,179 1,838 1,737 1,069 68 
| 
3 3 3 | 
300 © 290 286 4 | 10 8 2 
1,850 | 1,766 1,677 89 | 84 78 | 6 
2,569 2,388 2,246 142 181 174 | 7 
2,403 | 2,232 | 2,083 149 17! 16 | 5 
2,062 1,889 | 1,782 107 173 159 | 14 
1,706 1,596 || 1,429 167 | 110 103 | 7 
1,347 1,270 | 1,103 167 | 77 69 8 
1,517 1,435 || 1,257 178 | 82 | 78 4 
1,344 1,277 |j 1,082 195 | 67 | 64 3 
1,251 1,203 || 987 216 | 48 | 46 | 2 
899 845 733 112 54 | 52 2 
604 584 499 85 20 | s8 2 
475 | 459 || 380 79 16 13 3 
388 375 302 73 13 Il 2 
207 195 162 33 12 II I 
122 115 95 20 7 
48 45 33 12 3 
32 | 2 20 9 
27 || 2I 20 I 6 ©. 
| 
10,504 | 9,885 8,852 1,033 619 | 584 35 
162 | 157 153 | 4 5 
1,015 969 914 | 55 46 | 44 2 
1,403 1,302 1,214 88 101 | 99 2 
1,337 1,246 1,156 90 gr | 88 3 
1,193 1,092 1,034 58 | 101 | 91 10 
916 8590 768 gr | 57 |i 53 4 
695 660 573 87 | 35 | 30 | 5 
824 778 675 103 46 i 
733 | 700 607 93 33 | * 31 2 
684 | 658 540 118 26 | 25 I 
516 476 405 71 40 || 38 2 
342 334 281 53 8 | 7 I 
249 243 205 38 6 | 5 I 
211 203 || 161 42 | 8 | 7 I 
104 98 80 18 | 6 | 5 I 
63 58 47 | 5 |i 
17 16 II 5 
17 13 12 I 4 | Ya ee 
8,650 8,132 || 7232 805 518 || 485 33 
138 | 133 5 | 3 2 
835 | 797 763 34 38 | 34 4 
1,166 1,086 I 1,032 54 80 | 75 5 
1,066 986 927 59 80 78 2 
869 797 | 748 49 72 | 68 4 
790 | 737 | 661 76 53 | 50 3 
652 | 610 530 80 42 39 3 
693 | 657 582 75 36 32 4 
611 577 475 102 34 33 I 
567 545 447 98 22 a1 | I 
383 369 | 328 41 14 
262 250 | 218 32 12 It I 
226 216 || 175 41 10 8 2 
177 172 || 141 31 5 4 I 
103 | 97 | 82 15 6 
59 | 57 | 48 9 2 | 
2 2 | 19 5 3 3 
15 | 13 9 4 2 | 2 | ceecevces 
10 | 8 | 8 2. || 2 6% 
| 


} 
55 tO 59 
60 to 64 
65 to 69 years... 
75 tO 79 
15 tO 19 VATS... 
20 to 24 YEATS. 
25 tO 29 
30 tO 34 
35 to 39 
40 tO 44 
55 to 59 
60 to 64 years.............| | 
65 to 69 years... 
75 tO 7D 
f 
: | 
75 to 79 
85 years or over......<.... 
i Age not reported........... 
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1 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


FOR THEIR KING AND COUNTRY 


In the schools themselves work during the 
past year has proceeded, as far as possible, in 
the usual way under the conditions set up by 
the war. The greatest effect of the conflict 
upon the schools has been the shortage of men 
teachers, owing to a large number of enlist- 
ments into the forces. So far as we know, 
some forty have voluntarily taken the position 
of honor and duty in defense of humanity. 
That number would, we know, have been 
larger but that some who offered themselves 
were rejected as physically unfit. In the Lon- 
don service every available man of military 
age has donned the khaki, while the staffs of 
most schools are depleted from the same rea- 
sons. Those left behind, both men and women, 
are loyally doing all they can to “carry on” 
while their colleagues are away. It is a lasting 
honor to the profession that so many men have 
joined the forces. We are not surprised, for 
the fascination of the work of teaching the 
deaf is its distinctly human side; and, after 
all, the war, hideous as it is, is a work for 
humanity. We hope that a permanent record 
of the names of those who have placed their 
lives at the disposal of their king and country 
will be made and placed in some national 
building devoted to the service of the deaf 
forever. Such a memorial would not be out 
of place in the offices of the National Bureau, 
and the record should be so formed as to in- 
clude the names of other workers for the deaf 
as well as teachers—From The Teacher of the 
Deaf, London. 


CrowpEp Out.—Owing to the unexpected re- 
ceipt of the census statistics when the last 
form of this number of THe Voita Review 
was ready for the press, it was necessary to 
take out a corresponding amount of other 
matter in order to present the statistics within 
the number of pages authorized for each issue. 
This explains why the usual section of Bell’s 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds 
does not appear. In the next issue we hope 


_ to make up for its absence this month. 


Prince 1s Deap.—He was only a dog, but 
he was far from being an ordinary dog. When 
a puppy, he was given to Ella Hopkins, of 
Utica, by that earnest and generous friend of 
the blind-deaf, the late William Wade. For 
many years he had been Miss Hopkins’ pet and 
constant companion, but as he grew old he 
became dignified and set in his ways. Some 
time ago he unwisely disputed the right of way 
with an automobile, with fatal results to him- 
self—From The Mission Leaflet, August, 1915. 


' Please pay your dues promptly if you desire 
to have THe Voita Review sent to you. 
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INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF 


The city of Berlin has made provision for 
the instruction of school children suffering 
from a high grade of incurable deafness and 
who, therefore, are unable to follow the rou- 
tine courses of instruction. During the past 
few years certain regulations have been laid 
down for this class of pupils which meet the 
medical as well as the educational require- 
ments of the day. The scattered classes 
throughout the city were gathered together and 
placed in groups, each comprising six classes 
of the ordinary school. For each of these 
schools a definite plan of instruction has been 
outlined, probably the first of its kind, to be- 
come effective next October. The principal 
object of these schools is to restore the social 
status of the deaf so that they can again mingle 
with their fellows, and to give them the same 
educational training offered in the common 
schools of Berlin. These children are in- 
structed in articulation, lip-reading, and audi- 
tion, so as to awaken in the pupil a sense of 
security and the consciousness that, in spite of 
his affliction, he can, by close application and 
hard work, become a useful and respected 
member of society. Following the example of 
Berlin, several other of the large cities in Ger- 
many have arranged for similar classes for the 
instruction of the deaf—From the “Berlin 
Letter” in The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, August 14. 


Lip-READING CLASSES AT THE PANAMA-Pa- 
ciFic Exposition.—Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 
who is in charge of this “popular exhibit,” will 
start two new classes on September 1. The 
new class of advanced pupils will meet at 1.30 
p. m. on eight Mondays in September and Oc- 
tober. The two practise classes will meet at 
1.30 p. m. on Wednesdays and Fridays. Citi- 
zens of San Francisco, as well as visitors to 
the Exposition, appear to be deeply interested 
in the progress made in these lip-reading 
classes, judging by the large number of earnest 
seekers for information. Thus the indications 
are that many hard-of-hearing persons in all 
parts of the country may be led to take up the 
study of lip-reading as the only true alleviation 
to a constantly increasing deafness. 


At the Johns Hopkins University the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Education has been 
established in connection with the college 
courses for teachers and the summer courses. 
The degree will be open to men and women. 
The title of director of the college courses for 
teachers and of the summer courses has been 
assigned to Prof. Edward F. Buchner. 


It is the little foxes that spoil the vines; the 
little errors that reduce one’s efficiency. 
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Positions Wanted by Oral Teachers 


Oral teacher, 1o years’ experience in institution and day- 
school work and 3 years with private pupil, desires position. 
Address, Mary E. Leary, Seymour, Il 


Oral teacher desires position. ‘Two years, experience 
in teaching deaf children. Six years’ BB ntti experience 
in public school kindergartens. erences furnished. 
Address E. H. K., Volta Bureau, os asth Street N. W., 
Washington, 


Oral teacher trained by Miss Wettstein. Seven years’ 
experience in day school and with private pupils. Excellent 
recommendations, M. S., Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Oral teacher, specially trained for day school or weno 
teaching, desires position. M. Brummiler, 718 S. Lafayette 
Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


It pays to advertise. A three-line advertisement costs 
50 cents for one time, or $1 for three times. 


Teachers Wanted 


Oral teacher for boy six years old. Address, Mrs, James 
Hibbard, Buffalo, wyoming. 


Exchange Department 


Will exchange Proceedings of Summer Meetings for 
books relating to the deaf. What have you? Address, Ex. 
B, Volta Bureau. 


Wanted 


One copy of A. M. Bell's Letters and Sounds: A Nursery 
Book, in good condition. State price. C., Volta Bureau. 

New or second-hand copies of Story’s Language for 
the Deaf, Story’s Speech for the Deaf, Bell’s Principles 
of Speech, Arnold’s Teachers’ Manual, 2 vols., and Farrar’s 
Arnold’s Manual. State price and condition. Address, D., 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St., Washington, D. C. 


Speech Defects, 


Lecture Courses on Speech Defects, with Clinica} 
Demonstration. Teachers furnished. Always more positions 


than teachers. Send for outline of Lectures. W_ B. =wift, 


M. D., 110 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 


Engravers and Etchers 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established repu- 
tation for fine work at moderate prices. The Maurice 
we Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., Washington, 


VoLTa BUREAU, Washington, D. C.: 

Enclosed find two dollars ($2), for which please send the 
VoLTA REVIEW for one year, beginning with the_ a 
issue, to 

Name. 


Address 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
TO THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 


I desire to become a member ofthe American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 
Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 


with the month of. 


Name 


Address 


Date 
Membership entitles you to ‘‘ The Volta Review ’’ without 
extra charge for twelve months. 


The Volta Bureau’s 


A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS. 


Visible Charts. 3 for wall .60 
Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology..... -50 


German.... .50 
Italian..... -50 


Visible Speech in 12 Lessons. 
Visible Speech in 12 Lessons. 


Visible Speech Class Primer.............. .10 
Visible Speech. Inaugural Edition...... . 2.00 
Elocutionary Manual (Principles)........ 1.50 
Principles of 1.50 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution...... 1.00 
Address to Elocutionists................. .10 
Notations in Elocutionary Teaching... 
Emphasized Liturgy............ 
Letters and Sounds (Visible Speech). .10 
World English: Universal Language...... .10 
World English, Handbook of............. -10 
Elliptical Steno-Phonography............. .10 
Reporting Steno-Phonography........ 
Line Writing, Universal........... .10 
Line Writing, Vernacular and Orthoepic.. .10 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Education of the Deat. 
Analogies of Sound and Touch. Arnold... .10 
Languages of the Senses. Arnold........ 10 
Lip-Reading: Prin. and Practice. Nitehte. 1.50 
Miiller-Walle Method of  Lip-Reading. 


Book Department. 
What the Mother of a Deaf Child Ought 
Stories in Prose and Rhyme for Little 
Children. Frances McKeen............ 
Manual of Arithmetic. Eliza Kent...... .60 
First Lessons in Geography. G.M. Beattie  .70 
John and Elizabeth. By Jay Gee........ 50 
Articulation and Lip-Reading. FElliott.... -60 
The Deaf. By Harry Best. Net......... . Sa 


Psychology of Speech-Reading. Pierce... .20 
Experiences in Lip-Reading. Davidson... 20 
Snggestions about Lip-Reading. Jones....  .15 
Mirror Practice in Lip-Reading. Kennedy... 
Mechanism of Speech. A. Graham Bell. Net 
Speech-Reading and Speech. A. J. Story. 
Lyon Phonetic Manual. Edmund Lyon... — .26 
Whipple Natural Alphabet. Daisy M.Way.  .10 


Marriages of the Deaf. E. A. Fay........ 2.00 
Legal Status of the Deaf. A. C. Gaw..... 50 
Physiology of the Blind. M. Kunz....... 25 
Helen Keller Souvenir (1892-1899)........ 50 


Facial Speech-Reading. H. Gutzmann.....  .20 


Histories of American Schools. 3 vols.... 3.00 
Rise of the Oral Method. M. G. Bell..... .25 
Romance of the Telephone. F. De Land.. 1.00 
Memories of A. M. Bell..... 
Some Don’ts and Their Whys. S.J.Monro.  .25 
Association Review. Per vol............. 1.00 
American Institution for the Education of 

Raindrop, The. Wonder Tales........... 1.50 


Proceedings of Summer Meetings, each... _.50 


Voice from the Silence. H. L. Terry...... 1.25 
Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell Sym- 
bols. By Rebecca E. Sparrow.......... 1.00 
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